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PROVED IN THE FIRE. 



CHAPTER I. 

FEANZ RUDIGEB. 

We are in the old city of Leipsic. What 
an unworthy conception of things had he, 
who summed up the capabilities of this 
Saxon emporium as mere warehouse- 
room for so much cloth, and so many 
tanned hides ; so many pieces of fine linen ; 
so many reeking stacks of damp paper I 
Paper heavy with accumulated learning, 
clinging together with pale ink, and emit- 
ting such an odour as may possibly give 
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inspiration to authors, but can produce no 
other effect on ordinary mortals than a 
sick headache. Not counting the pigeons, 
which are as household divinities, there 
is not a nook in the quaint old houses of 
Leipsic ; not a brick or stone in its time- 
painted walls, that is not fuU of the live- 
liest romance; not a shadowing tree or 
cluster of flowers in the bright green 
girdle which encircles it, that does not 
contain more of God's cheerfulness and 
poetry, than half the books exposed for 
sale upon its shelves at the last Mid- 
summer Fair. 

The fair is over; that is to say, the 
New Year's Fair of 1842. The accumu- 
lated treasures that lately blocked up 
store-house an^ private dweUing are dis- 
persed. These treasures crammed the 
lofty attics, spread themselves in a lazy 
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torrent over the broad floors, and into 
the quiet crannies of the houses; and 
finally poured their bulk prodigally into 
the street, only to be ineffectually dammed 
and stayed by wooden booths, pens, and 
odd spontaneous structures. These mul- 
tifarious treasures are dispersed ; and the 
brisk French traders, the steady-going 
Britons, no less than the long-robed Is- 
raelites of Poland, have gone to their 
homes, and left the quiet stones and barred 
up warehouses of Leipsic to the students 
and the pigeons. 

But, although a general calm falls upon 
the city, as the last wandering minstrels 
straggle out of its gates, there are busy 
comers left in it. Your true Saxon is 
a labour-loving mortal, and in the lapses 
between Fair and Fair, works bravely 
to fill up the spare time. 

B 2 
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With just sucli busy hands have we to 
do at present in the workshop of Franz 
Rudiger, carpenter and builder, at the 
sign of the Black Horse-shoe. 

Amid the whistling of planes, and the 
brisk grinding of saws against wood, plied 
by his industrious workmen, himself the 
busiest of them all, stands om- worthy 
master. The flush of labour is on his 
broad face, and little whisps of wood- 
shaving are sticking in his crisp hair. 
He is a portly man ; almost too portly 
to make a good carpenter. Though there 
is the healthiest of colours on his cheek, 
and his hair, curling round his loose cap, 
is still of the richest brown, Master 
Franz Rudiger is waxing in years. He 
has no need to be puflSng over that ob- 
stinate block of oak, for he has grown 
wealthy in industry; and it is just pos- 
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sible that his youngest apprentice could 
shape it quicker and as well as he. 
But he cannot give up the craft of his 
youth, and probably cherishes some stub- 
born notions about his own vigour and 
skill which it would be unwise to ques- 
tion. " Baumeister Rudiger" is a proud 
title for one who came into the town 
some twenty years ago, with a knap- 
sack strapped to his back, and a foot 
hmping from long travelling. Not that 
Franz Rudiger is boastful. No; he 
leaves to others the telling of his for- 
tunes; he is shrewd enough to perceive 
that a successful man, even if he some- 
times make enemies, may safely leave 
his praises to his friends, and he will 
never fail of. flatterers. Still, it is not 
to be denied that the words, "Bau- 
meister Rudiger" tickle the ears of old 
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Franz strangely. If he seldom gives 
himself the title, he is not loth to re- 
ceive it ; satisfying himself with the idea 
that it is for the sake of his wife, the 
*'gnadige Frau," (not so very long 
since simple Frau Rudiger) who has 
a weakness for such things; who is apt 
to parade the St, Nicolai Platz somewhat 
ostentatiously, accompanied by her maid, 
Winnie, evidently exalted in the public 
eye by the designation of "Baumeis- 
terinn Rudiger (geboren von Schnitzel.)" 

Out in the cold sunlight this February 
morning, the birds are chirping and 
fluttering among the stacked timber 
that stands in old Franz's yard. No 
mighty store certainly; for Leipsic is 
but a small town after all, and its in- 
ternal craftships are diminutive, spite of 
its world-wide fame. But old Franz 
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delights to look at it as he tugs away 
at his tough block, raising his eyes now 
and then towards the open door, near 
which his bench stands. To him every 
rough hewn stem, or sawn plank, might 
be a full-leaved tree, for the vitality it 
possesses. In the timbers there collected 
stand the representatives of his own 
fortunes. They had been mere tiny seed 
in their time, and had taken root, 
had flourished, and shot up into the 
air, gathering bulk and solidity with 
their years. Now they rested, ponder- 
ous, tall, and compact, the very real- 
ization of advancement and success. 
There lay, too, old stores and remnants ; 
shattered portions of huts, or mansions, 
each with the inefiaceable mark which 
told of its former purpose, either of 
domestic comfort, or' of ostentatious 
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grandeur. There was something sor- 
rowful in the aspect of these remains, 
as there is in that of all which has once 
served the purposes of man; and yet 
they had played their part, and ful- 
filled their task. To the old and pros- 
perous carpenter they might appear but 
the cast off vanities, or intervening steps 
by which he had attained to his pre- 
sent height. Stock and stone, and broken 
down utility, each told its story. 

To Franz, who had his share of ima- 
gination, there was a touch of magic, 
of faerie about them, which made them 
appear other than they were ; which 
put a tongue into every rugged cleft, 
and raised a living spirit in every in- 
animate form. The ' old man's eye 
glistened as he looked. Now and then, 
relinquishing his labours, he would stand 
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up firm and erect, and gazing into the 
wood-yard with a deep sense of grati- 
fication impressed upon every line of 
his broad, massive features. Suddenly 
a visible shade would pass over all; a 
cloud over the sunny landscape : with 
a deep drawn but suppressed sigh he 
would bend down again over his work. 
Even Baumeister Rudiger had his inner- 
most and secret sorrow. 

From the well-stocked wood-yard, the 
work-shops extended towards the dwel- 
ling house. The shops themselves were 
roomy and well lighted, and con- 
spicuous above all for a neatness and 
regularity little to be expected in the 
scene of such occupations. 

The whole home working establish- 
ment of Herr Rudiger did not exceed 
a dozen workmen, and several ap- 
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prentices. When more hands were 
wanted, they must be picked from the 
neighbouring villages, or from among 
the stragghng tramps at the Herberge 
— or the work must wait till they could 
be obtained. The last alternative was 
the most likely to happen. 

"Christian," said the old carpenter, 
turning his jolly face towards a young 
man who, at no great distance from 
him, was deeply engaged in some ar- 
tistic work; "did you see to the shift- 
ing of those Memels ?" 

"I did, sir," answered Christian, 
raising his eyes. And deep, meaning- 
ful eyes they were, of the clearest 
hazel. " The lower ones were damp, 
but I have turned them on their ends, 
and put some fresh props by the 
wall." 
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There was a tone of respectful con- 
fidence in the reply, which told of 
something more than the ordinary 
relations of master and workman. 
Franz met the yoting man's eyes with 
a bright sparkle in his own, and a 
kind smile about his mouth as he 
exclaimed : 

" Good boy ; you did right." 

" And thou, Jacob, " continued the 
master playfully — ^for the secret re- 
gret betrayed a few moments 'before 
by his deep sigh, was of the most 
transient character — "What said Win- 
nie to thee last night ? Is she kind 
yet?" 

Jacob, who was in a state of abstrac- 
tion, either about Winnie, or a re- 
fractory screw, upon which he was 
exerting his strength, blurted out rather 
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unceremoniously : " Not that I know of, 
sir. If she is, she has never told me 
of it." 

" Give her time, boy, give her time. 
The women folk don't like to be hur- 
ried.'' 

"Nor the men folk either," answered 
Jacob, with a terrible wrench at the 
screw. 

Then suddenly recollecting his good 
manners — he was the eldest appren- 
tice — ^he added : — " That is, if it please 
you, sir, I know nothing about the 
matter." 

Jacob was a well-made, light-haired, 
fair-skinned youth, whose whole coun- 
tenance presented a surface of down, 
whiter and finer than unspun silk. 
Rather longer, and of a slightly deeper 
shade, about his upper lip were indica- 
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tions of the coveted moustachios. 
Whether from his late exertion, or 
some strong sympathy with the subject 
of his master's sly inquiries, a purple 
flush now suffused his cheeks up to his 
very eyes. 

Old Franz crowed rather than chuck- 
led at the evident discomfiture of his 
apprentice, and the moisture crept into 
his eyes. Then suddenly checking this 
outburst of hilarity with a gulp, he 
continued in the kindliest tone : 

"Hold thyself still, yet awhile, Jacob, 
and mind thy work. Never heed 
the girl. Thou hast before thee long 
years of labour and travel. Much pa- 
tience and steadfastness wilt thou need; 
but the time will come; and if thou 
pass bravely through the next few years, 
it will not be to regret these present 
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idle heart-throbbings. How old art thou?" 
^' Eighteen, come Easter and two days, 

SIT. 

"True. I ought to have remem- 
bered it. And then thy time will be 
out?" 

" Yes, the same day, sir." 

" A-ha ! wilt not be glad ?" 

Jacob was silent and looked down. 
His tell-tale cheeks, which the wind 
could waken into a glow, reddened 
again. "I shall not be sorry, master. 
But '' 

"But? — ^heh, thou wouldst be sorry 
if it were not so? Never make excuses, 
lad; they are the makeshifts of rogues 
or simpletons : they never serve the pur- 
pose of plain truth." 

"I should be glad, very glad, sir," 
said Jacob, " but for mother." 
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" And what says the mother ?" 

"Mother says I am too young to 
wander yet, and know too little of the 
world/' 

"Then the sooner thou learnest to 
know the world the better, Jacob. The 
world's knowledge will not come to thee 
in Leipsic," 

"That's what I tell mother," ex- 
claimed Jacob eagerly. " But if you 
were to speak to her, she would mind 
you better than she does me." 

"No, Jacob," replied the old carpen- 
ter, with a sigh that had something of 
solemnity in it. "No one but God 
should come between a mother and her 
son. But there is yet time. Wait, and 
be dutiful. The good mother will learn 
to know what is best." 

A slight shade passed over his face as 
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he spoke, and again the echo, as it 
were, of the old sigh, bubbled up to his 
lips. Then he looked at Christian, 
and his face brightened with its usual 
expression. 

At this moment a light and rapid 
footstep approached the workshop, and 
a female face of a healthy brown tinge, 
comely and bright, with deep, merry 
eyes, peeped in at the door. 

"Well, Winnie?" interrogated old 
Franz. 

Winnie curtseyed, and with a meek- 
ness of tone which scarcely agreed 
with her roguish face and smart figure, 
replied : 

"Would the Herr come in to his 
coflTee ? The Mistress was waiting ?" 

And with a concentrated flash of her 
eyes, which seemed to strike Christian^ 
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Jacob, and the old man all at once, she 
vanished from their sight. 

Budiger wagged his head with a broad 
smile; Christian looked out at the open 
door in a haze of thought; and poor 
Jacob rivalled a scarlet geranium in the 
redness of his face. The master laid 
aside his work, and strode with a 
measured pace after the light-footed 
messenger. Christian turned towards 
Jacob, the nearly emancipated appren- 
tice, as soon as the soimd of his master's 
footsteps told him that he was out of 
hearing, and addressed him with an 
abrupt remark. 

« Whither goest thou, Jacob ?" 

"When I am freer 

"Of course." 

"I know not. Perhaps to Hanau, 
or Berlin, or Dresden, or — ach 1 Chris- 

VOL. I. 
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tianl how caa I tell among all these 
fine places, which will be the best for 
mer 

" Why not to Hamburg ?" 
**And so to England, eh. Christian?" 
" Perhaps. If thou hast tongue and 
money enough to make the venture. 
Hark, Jacob, if thy road leads to Ham- 
burg, it may be I shall yet tramp the 
country with thee." 
"Thou, Christian?" 
"And why not — have I not rested 
long enough? Two years and more 
have I been in Leipsic." 

" Hast thou told the master ?" 
" Not yet— there will be time." 
"That would be glorious 1" exclaimed 
Jacob, rubbing his hands in glee. "To 
travel the high-road together I I should 
not then be afraid of anything." 
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"We will talk of it again. Not a 
word to any one at present." 

"Trust me, Christian; I will be as 
dumb as a post. I am afraid the master 
will be disappointed and grieved to 
hear it.'* 

Christian turned away in silence. 
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CHAPTER n. 



OHILDLESS. 



The Frau Baumeisterinn Rudiger 
(geb: von Schnitzel,) might have been 
one of the most amiable women in 
existence. Sometimes she was that; 
but then she was subject to fits — ^not 
fainting or epeliptic fits — ^but fits of 
passion; fits of ill- temper; and what 
was worst of all, fits of economy. The 
result of this last kind of attack was 
truly terrible. Then might the worthy 
Tranz be seen, with a grim counte- 
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nance, gnashing his teeth over his lean 
beef and beans, day by day, and week 
by week; and the hungry jaws of 
Journeyman and apprentice would gasp 
with delight at the bare mention of po- 
tatoe dumplings as an adjunct to the 
mid-day meal. Then the coflfee be- 
came gray and watery; the sugar be- 
came scarce in the basin; the milk 
dribbled in homoeopathic drops ; and 
the butter failed altogether on the 
harsh, rye bread. Unfortunately too, 
these economical relapses were of all 
others the most obstinate and en- 
during. The fits of passion would 
burst and pass away;* ill-temper might 
brood for a whole four-and-twenty 
hours over Prau Barbara's really pretty 
face; but those terrible attacks of par- 
simony defied both time and patience. 
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and only died out at last from sheer 
exhaustion. 

And yet, as has been said, Frau 
Barbara Eudiger, (geb : von Schnitzel) 
might have been one of the most 
amiable women in the world ; and 
some times was so, in spite of her 
fits of passion, of the mumps, and of 
economy. In spite, too, of her pride, 
and her outward demonstrations of the 
attributes to be exemplified in her as 
one of the illustrious hue of the 
Von Schnitzels. 

The Von Schnitzels were an Austrian 
family, from somewhere below the 
Bnns. It had once flourished in great 
pomp and pride, and held high office 
in the civil and military service of his 
royal and imperial majesty the Em- 
peror. 
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There were Maximilians and Ru- 
brechts without number to be found in 
the family annals. Although they had 
never amassed great wealth, they lived 
upon their own estate, and might have 
done so to this day, but for an acci- 
dent which happened to one unfor- 
tunate member of the house. This was 
Karl Nepomuo von Schnitzel, the last 
who lived upon his own land under 
the benign and beneficent countenance 
of the House of Hapsburg. This un- 
lucky gentleman, during the period when 
Napoleon lay rather inconveniently 
looked up on the island of Lobau, 
was accused, and his enemies say, 
convicted, of having given some little 
private information to the enemy. By 
this information they were enabled to 
avert a great disaster, in a military 
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point of view, from themselves, and 
reversing the position to inflict a 
terrible blow and discouragement upon 
the troops and subjects of the Aus- 
trian Emperor. Perhaps this unfor- 
tunate namesake of the Bohemian 
prime saint, Nepomuc, was a maligned 
and persecuted man. However that 
may be, he lost estate, position, and 
country, and found it convenient, 
though rather difficult, to fly into 
the kingdom of Saxony ; there to 
find refuge and live upon the illus- 
trious name of the Von Schnitzels if 
he could. Thus it had come to pass, 
that, flying from the wrath of his 
imperial master, he lost his whole 
worldly wealth; and relying upon the 
gratitude (supposing him to be guilty) 
of his country's foe, whom he had 
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assisted, he did not succeed in re- 
placing the loss. One of the ultimate 
results of all these misfortunes, was 
the marrying of Fraulein Barbara 
von Schnitzel to a mere carpenter. 

Barbara possessed many of the plea- 
santest characteristics of the Austrian 
race proper. She was exceedingly 
pretty — some of her friends said, "had 
been," — ^having small, delicate features, 
and bright expressive eyes. In her 
youthful days she had been slender in 
figure, light and graceful in every 
movement; could sing like a nightin- 
gale, dance like a sylph. Altogether, 
as has been said already twice before, 
she might have been one of the 
most amiable women in the universe. 
Time had not marred her personal 
attractions, any more than time usu- 
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ally does; indeed, it had been very 
lenient to them, considering that she 
already scored more than forty years. 
What she had lost in slendemess, 
she had gained in presence; she had 
not neglected her gift of song ; and 
no doubt could still waltz with the 
best, if old Franz had ever asked 
her. And, when not afflicted by any 
of the before mentioned fits, she 
had the sweetest smile imaginable. 

Of course the friends of Prau Eu- 
diger — ^her female friends especially — 
had an infinite number of theories by 
which her eccentricities were to be 
accounted for. These theories were 
more or less spiteful according to their 
source. The dull people thought her 
a great deal too clever ; the plain 
people laid her faults to her good 
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looks; the neglected people complained 
of her pride; and the mothers of 
large faunilies sighed, and said what 
a pity it was she had never had 
any children 1 And really it is very 
possible that these honest people — ^the 
last we mean — ^were not far in the 
wrong ; for there was a spirit of 
love in Prau Barbara which made it- 
self visible by words and deeds, even 
in the midst of her fits. A spirit 
which only wanted a legitimate ob- 
ject for its expression to develop 
itself into positive benevolence, and 
the quintessence of affection. Perhaps 
— ^but we wiU leave that question 
for the present. 

Honest Franz Eudiger sat sipping 
his coffee, and looking with a vacant 
eye from the quaint double window 
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of the common sitting-room, in the 
direction of the fine steeple of St, 
Nicolai which was visible therefrom. 
He was unusually silent, and in his 
abstraction drew a low sigh. . It 
might have seemed only a deep-drawn 
breath, but that he checked it on its 
way, and made it tremulous. 

"What ails thee, Pranz?'* asked 
the Frau, laying down her knit- 
ting. 

It may have been that Rudiger 
doubted the tone of his wife's voice, 
for although it was low and soft, 
she had been employed in an abstract 
study of domestic economies for at 
least three weeks. At any rate, as he 
turned his head from the window, he 
looked inquiringly into her eyes for a 
moment before he answered. 
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"Nothing, wife. I was only think- 
ing of the lad Jacob." 

" Has he then made thee angry ?'* 

** No, poor boy 1 he is too simple- 
hearted for that. But he will soon 
be out of his time — at Easter — 
and his heart is on its travels al- • 
ready." 

"And why should that make thee 
sigh, dear Franz ? Thou hast ever 
been a kind master to him, and all 
beneath • thy hand. He wUl only be an 
apprentice the . less — one vacant place, 
soon to be fOled up." 

"That is very true, Barbara mine," 
replied the worthy carpenter. The 
tone of voice, and the manner of his 
wife, as she stepped to his side, quite 
reassured him as to her regained amia- 
bility; and he answered now with his 
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Hsaal freshness, and genial expression. 
'^ But, for all that,, we miss an old 
face; and an empty stand is not al- 
ways refilled with the true stock. 
More than that — " He paused and 
took hiB wife's hand as she stood 
before him, and looked into her 
face. 

"What more than thatP'V inquired 
Frau Rudiger, with a shade of anxiety 
in her manner, as she met the silent 
gaze of her husband. 

"More than that, dear wife, I am 
getting to miss old fiskces more than I 
used. Perhaps I feel that I am getting 
old myself. Perhaps — ** 

He paused. 

"Perhaps?" questioned his wife, re- 
peating his last word. 

" Barbara, we have no son." 
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Frau Barbara's face whitened at these 
words, so abrupt, so unexpected, and 
so ML of meaning; but the expression 
of her face did not change. At any 
other time, the most distant allusion to 
their barren wedlock, to the childless- 
ness which left a void not to be filled 
up in their ^ hearts and home, would 
have been a cause of mortal offence. 
It would have excited all the asperi- 
ties of her nature. But now there 
was a quieft confidence in the tone in 
which the words were uttered, and 
something of a sad earnestness in the 
expression given to them, whicli took 
away from their sting. 

Moreover, there are times and moods 
when the will is quiescent, and the 
tranquil mind receives impressions with- 
out at once forming conclusions upon 
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them, or at any rate of giving rash 
expressions to the emotions they create. 
Frau Barbara was just in that con^- 
placent state of mind. What little 
irritability might have been excited by 
the unlocked for impromptu of her 
husband, was restrained by her curiosity 
to hear to what conclusion his words 
would lead. The colour flushed back 
into her cheek at once. Without daring 
to repeat the words, she merely said: 

"True, Franz. Well?" 

"Barbara, we have no daughter," 
continued the master, repeating the 
same idea in other words. 

"No, Franz," replied his wife with 
more than her husband's earnestness, 
and even with something of solemnity 
in the tone of her voice. ^'Neither 
son, nor daughter." 
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" Strangers come and go," continued 
Rudiger. "For a time, and in a poor, 
dim sort of way, they fill up the empty 
spaces roimd our hearth ; and at each 
departure, the room they have made 
seems more bleak and empty than be- 
fore. The wanderer's spell is upon 
them all. It is we alone who stand 
still while the world moves on, and 
leaves us only more sundered and 
alone. Oh, Barbara, that we should 
be childless !" 

Never yet had the worthy master 
given vent to the secret sorrow of his 
heart in so deep and unrestrained an 
expriession of grief. Often had the 
shadow rested upon his brow, and the 
unavailing words quivered on his hp; 
but hitherto the natural buoyancy of 
his disposition, and the delicate con- 
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Bideration wMcli always guided him 
in regard to Iiis wife, had checked 
any open expression of his disappoint- 
ment: 

Frau Eudiger sat down by her hus- 
band's side, holding his hand in hers; 
she remained silent, and her head 
drooped on her bosom. She felt deeply 
that there was no answer to be given 
in rebuke of his natural outburst, of 
sorrow, and so held her peace. Still 
she felt assured, from long experience 
of his character, that the words Eu- 
diger had spoken, so unexpected at 
the moment, and from his lips, were 
not uttered without some purpose. In- 
deed, she herself very shrewdly guessed 
the end and aim of his abrupt remark. 
After a while; holding his hand more 
firmly, and raising her head to look 
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at his half averted face ; she an- 
swered what she believed to be his 
thoughts. 

^*Yes, Franz, we are indeed child- 
less, and the days of hope are gone 
for ever. To you who have grown 
rich in your days of toil, and to me 
who have lived to be proud of, and to 
rejoice in your prosperity, this is a bit- 
ter trial. We are alone. Our tent is 
pitched amongst strangers; we have 
neither kith nor kin about us. But 
is there none whom we can take to 
our hearts as a child; to whom we 
can give love and an inheritance; 
one who may turn to us at least 
in gratitude, if not in natural aflfec- 
tion P Can we not find such a one 
to comfort us in our declining 
years ?'* 

D 2 
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"Yes, Barbara/' exclaimed Rudiger, 
with sudden vivacity, " there is one 
at least. There is one; and it is full 
time that you and I set our hearts' 
hunger at rest, and draw the wan- 
dering bird to our bosom ere his 
wings be once more outstretched for 
flight." 

"Christian?" murmured the Frau, in 
anxious interrogation. 

"Yes; Christian. You have guessed 
my thoughts, wife. Christian, who is 
already my right hand, and my best 
counsellor in business. Why should 
he not become our son by adoption?" 

" It would be a great blessing for 
him," replied Frau Rudiger, with a 
marked reservation towards the selfish 
side of the question, though not un- 
graciously. 
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"And a comfort and stay to us, 
Barbara. What if we cling closely to 
this world's goods ? We must part 
with them at the end. Who knows 
but that some far less worthy inheritor 
might revel in our store ?" 

" He is very worthy," continued the 
Frau, in a ruminating tone. "For one 
so young, he is prudent and steady; 
and I think honest." 

" Honest as the day, Barbara." 

" Suppose he should marry Win- 
nie?" 

Her husband laughed outright. 

"You womenfolk see but one end in 
life," cried he, "and that is marriage. 
It is, in truth, the end we most of us 
come to. But if Christian should marry 
Winnie, what then ?" 

"I think she is fond of him," said 
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hia wife, with an arch smile, but with- 
out replying to the question. 

"Well, well, so be it. That is an 
after consideration. It need not inter- 
fere with our plan; indeed it might 
help it. We will not search so far 
into uncertainty. Let the young folks 
find their own hearts out, and let 
us trust to the future for the rest. 
What say you, Barbara? shall I sound 
Christian in this matter ?" 

" Yes, Franz," replied Frau Eudiger 
with the utmost readiness. "You are 
quite right. Christian is indeed a good 
youth, and would be a worthy son to 
us. You are quite right, dear husband, 
as you always are. You cannot do 
better than follow the course you have 
marked out. God bless you in it!" 
So saying she kissed her husband on 
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the cheek. With a quick, exhilarated 
step, he left the room and made to- 
wards the workshop. 

"I see it quite clearly," said Rudi- 
ger to himself. "I have often thought 
of this plan, as a thing which must 
sooner or later come to pass. As 
Barbara says, it wiU be a good thing 
for Christian, and like a sensible 
man he will rejoice at it ; but it 
will be a blessing for us. Already I 
picture to myself his surprise and 
delight. I will break it to him at 
once." 



CHAPTEE III. 

christian's secebt. 

Cheistian and Jacob, the former the 
young workman, the latter the still 
younger apprentice of Heir Eudiger, 
were in earnest conversation, when the 
Herr — to call Meister Franz Eudiger 
by his recognised title among his work- 
men and in his household — re-entered 
the workshop. So absorbed were the 
two young men in the subject of their 
discourse, that they did not observe 
the entrance of the Herr. Thus, al- 
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thougt they spoke in an undertone, 
the master was unable to avoid over- 
hearing so much of their conversa- 
tion, as told him that they were deeply 
engrossed in the future travels of 
Jacob. 

Jacob's attention seemed to be 
rivetted to the words of his elder 
companion, with as much awe and 
reliance as if they were the enuncia- 
tions of an oracle. Nor was this sur- 
prising. The young apprentice was 
of the happy age of faith and trust ; 
and his Mentor, notwithstanding his 
real youth, spoke with the weight of 
former experience, and with, a gravity 
and force which formed a part of 
his character. The master, however, 
who was too honest a man to play 
the eavesdropper, even when it could 
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be done openly, soon made his pre- 
sence known by a short, peremptory 
cough. It at once brought the dia- 
logue to a close, and set Jacob again 
at his work with a vigour which con- 
trasted comically with his former inac- 
tivity. 

Little as the master had overheard, 
and that inadvertently, of the conver- 
sation between the two young men, 
one word among the rest had caught 
his ear which jarred strangely with 
the project now occupying his thoughts. 
It was the pronoun "we,** used as 
if Christian and Jacob were about to 
embark in some joint enterprise. 
This single word opened up a wide 
scope for reflection. Supposing it to 
indicate the intention of the young men 
to quit Leipsic together, this design 
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would, it need scarcely be said, be 
a serious obstacle to the realization of 
the project Heir Rudiger had but just 
disclosed to his wife. Such a contin- 
gency had vaguely occurred to him 
while arranging his plans, and now it 
seemed to start up before him at the 
very moment he was about to take the 
first step towards carrying his intention 
into eflTect. 

The suspicion thus suddenly aroused, 
strengthened his resolution to take 
immediate action in the matter he had 
so much at heart. Bending over Chris- 
tian at his bench, he said in a low 
voice : 

" Christian, I have a word to say 
to you. Come to me in the count- 
ing-house." 

Then with a quicker and firmer 
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step than usual, he led the- way 
through the old timber into the little 
office, which claimed that dignified 
title. 

Christian was startled at the sudden 
summons, and exchanged a wondering 
glance with Jacob; then promptly fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his master. 
As he crossed the yard, something like 
a pang of self-accusation flashed through 
his mind, for he felt that he had made 
a secret of a matter that was all im- 
portant to Herr Rudiger; which it 
would have been much better to have 
openly discussed. He resolved at once 
to remedy the error. 

Herr Rudiger stood by his desk as 
the young workman approached. Vi- 
sions, long forgotten, of his own youth 
and early manhood flitted before his 
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mind's eye as he watched Christian's 
steady tread down the irregular walk. 
The hopes and fervid anticipations 
which had once led Franz Eudiger 
himself to enterprise and prosperity 
again lighted his eye and flushed his 
cheek; although the brightest of his 
fancies ' still awaited fulfilment. Ful- 
filment, that is to say, in the strictly 
literal sense in which those expectations 
had first lighted his imagination ; 
but the realization of which seemed 
now, in another way, within his 
reach. 

He stood leaning his elbow on the 
desk, with his cheek on his hand, 
and his eyes rivetted before him. As 
the frank, handsome face of Christian 
beamed before him, the mistrust which 
had for a moment clouded his brow. 
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floated away, and a secret consolation 
came over his heart. 

"Well, Christian," he said cheerfully, 
pushing a stool towards his visitor; 
**come in, my son, and sit down. I 
mast have some serious talk with 
you." 

In this address, half anticipating the 
conclusion at which he aimed, the 
Herr tried to assist himself by the 
form of speech he used; but the 
effect upon Christian of the words 
"my son," was no other than that 
of any ordinary term of kindness. 
It only made the young workman 
more anxious to clear himself from 
the last taint of deception, in having 
hitherto concealed his proposed de- 
parture. The announcement of a " seri- 
ous talk" almost made him fear that 
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Ilia intentions had been discovered ; 
and with the exception of a "Thanks, 
Herr Rudiger," he seated himself 
with some uneasiness, in respectful 
silence. 

"It is now some years, Christian, 
since you came into Leipsic ?" began 
the master* 

"Yes, sir; more than two years." 
"No more? It appears to me al- 
ready half a life-time.'' 

"It has been a happy time with 
me," exclaimed Christian, " and has 
sped quickly." 

"The old man's thoughts, and the 
young man's hopes speed not to- 
gether," rephed the Herr; "but I am 
glad to know that the time under 
my roof has not passed heavily with 
you." 
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"It has not, indeed, Herr Rudiger. 
Your roof has been a haven of peace 
and comfort; a shelter and a home to 
me, and it is on that account I grieve 
the more to leave it." 

" Leave it 1" exclaimed the master, 
rising from the stool on which he had 
seated himself. " Leave it 1" he re- 
peated with additional force, as he 
again fell back upon his seat. 

"Yes, Herr Eudiger," replied Christ- 
ian, slowly and with hesitation; for the 
abruptness of the exclamation, and the 
manner of his master, had surprised 
and checked him. 

"Yes, I am going to leave it; at 
least I had thought to do so, if it 
please you." 

" If it please me, Christian. What 
may that mean? I am not of your 
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kitli or kin that I can exert authority 
over you." Then he added, with 
something of bitterness, but more of 
sorrow, " I am not your father." 

"I know it, sir," replied Christian, 
with deep earnestness. "Yet there is 
no man living to whose authority I would 
so gladly yield. I have no kindred 
in the world, as you know, and you, 
dear Herr Eudiger, have been a father 
to me." 

" Then why leave me ?" 

" I cannot help it." 

"Whither are you going?" 

" To Hamburg, with Jacob." 

"To Hamburg, with Jacob," echoed 
the Herr slowly. " Two birds from 
the nest at one swoop." Then he 
sat silent for a time in serious thought. 

"This is strange talk," he suddenly 
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resumed, in his old, brisk way, but 
with a touch of severity. " This is 
strange talk. Christian. You are going 
to leave me; me— although you say 
I have been as a father to you — for a 
strange town; and all the reason you 
give is that you * cannot help it.' Why 
cannot you help it ?" 

"Hamburg is not a strange town 
to me," replied Christian, evasively, 

" Known to you, and remember- 
ed by you best, through a weary 
apprenticeship and a harsh master — 
eh?" 

"Yes, and no," replied the young 
man, sorrowfully yet firmly. " But" — 
He hesitated. 

" Go on." 

Christian still paused, with a finger 
dn his lip. Then abruptly, as with 
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sudden resolution, he exclaimed : " Herr 
Rudiger, I have nothing more to 
say." 

The master was silent also for a 
short time, gazing out into the tim- 
ber-yard with a fixed eye, which 
saw nothing of what was immedi- 
ately before it. At last he drew a 
long breath, checked it as it rose to 
his lips, and turned his full, ex- 
pressive face, massive and honest, upon 
his young workman. 

"Nay, then. Christian, it is for m^ 
to speak. What I have to say, I did 
hope to say to a more attentive lis- 
tener; to one, at least, whose thoughts 
would respond to my words. In truth, 
it may be that I had better be silent; 
but I have that upon my heart which 
will find utterance through my tongue 
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whether I will or no. Look you, 
Christian, I have lived out my young 
days, and have grown prosperous as 
I have grown old. I have neither chick 
nor child. Friends have I on every 
hand; and many a young gallant with 
more wants than wit, would deny his 
own father in order to call me by 
that name. But I will have none of 
them. He to whom I will be father 
must have the workman's hand and 
will, and the master's care and fore- 
thought. Such a man I have sought^ 
such a man would be to me my right 
hand, my heart's friend, my son. Such 
a inan, Christian, I thought I had 
found in you; and — ^and — Tausend don- 
nerwetter !" burst out the master 
in sudden wrath — for he could swear, 
sometimes, — "I find you on the wing 
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with one of my own fledglings, to a 
pitch-and-tar sea-port town. And not 
a word have you to say on the 
matter, but that you cannot help it! 
help it I Out upon it, Christian, the 
excuse is unworthy of you." 

Christian's eye flashed and glowed 
with concentrated fire. At first it was 
a sudden light, soft and warm ; then a 
flash of passionate heat ; then a steady 
flame that beamed, bright aiid un- 
flickering, upon his master's face. 

"No, no, no! Not that," he ex- 
claimed. "No, Herr, not unworthy. I 
did not know of your generosity. I 
held myself no better than as a wan- 
dering workman, with the open world 
before me, and house and home to 
seek. How could I dream that you 
would stretch out your hand and raise 
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me to be your friend, your equal, your 
son? I held myself firee to come, or 
go ; a poor but proud workman ; 
strong in my own right hand and 
my own unshackled will. Unworthy 
indeed to be your son, but not un- 
worthy in word or deed of your res- 
pect." 

Herr Rudiger's face relaxed in its 
severity in an instant. He took Chris- 
tian's out-stretched hand and pressed it 
firmly in his own. 

**Well, well. Christian, it may be 
so. Perhaps I am too hasty. But it 
is a poor spirit which says, *I cannot 
help it,' with youth and strength behind 
it. It is not like you. Christian, and 
I cannot understand you." 

" Then let it stand thus," answered 
Christian,^ kindling a little; "I must 
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and will not help it. But no," he 
added ; " dear Herr Rudiger, have pa- 
tience with me in this matter. Think 
me weak and thoughtless, rash and 
unstable, if you will, but oh, not un- 
grateful; not careless or thankless for 
the faith and trust you have put in 
me. 

** Do you accept the trust ?" de- 
manded the master bluntly, yet an- 
xious and perplexed at the position in 
which he found himself; a position so 
different to that which he had ex- 
pected to occupy. 

"Father, I may not," said Christian 
solemnly. 

Herr Rudiger gazed at him in si- 
lence for a moment, one hand thrust 
into his breast, and his thick eyebrows 
contracting over his dark, penetrating eyes. 
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"And the reason?" lie asked, slowly 
and austerely. 

"Is not my own to give," replied 
Christian, meeting the keen look of his 
master with an equally firm glance; 
but, at the same time, with a respect 
and even reverence in his manner, 
which took from it all power to of- 
fend. 

The Herr dropped his eyes upon the 
ground, gave a short sigh, and let his 
hands fall by his side. " Thwarted, 
thwarted," he muttered to himself, 
" ever thwarted. And for a poor, 
miserable secret. Bah!" He paced 
the little office twice or thrice, then 
suddenly stopped again in front of 
Christian, who had stood motion- 
less. 

"Well, Christian," he cried with a 
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dissatisfied shrug of the shoulders, "I 
suppose there is no more to be 
said. If you will not be a son to 
me, keep my counsel at least, and 
forget that I ever made you the oflTer." 
Then he added with something of 
bitterness, as he stepped towards the 
door : " I had thought it might be 
worth your acceptance." 

Christian made a motion of remon- 
strance with his hand, as the master 
was about to pass him, and pleaded: 
"Permit me one word before you go, 
Herr.'' 

The worthy master checked himself, 
stood still, and said in a gentler tone, 
" Speak, Christian, I listen." 

" I know," began the young man, in 
a low voice, " how unreasoning and 
how thankless I must appear. You 
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stretch forth your hand, and oflTer to 
raise me at one bound to a position 
which I could only hope to attain by 
the labour of a life-time. More than 
that ; you offer me a place at your 
hearth, beyond price and beyond pur- 
chase. Yet I stand aloof, and can only 
say how thankfully and gratefully I would 
accept all this if it were in my power. 
I may not ; nay, I dare not ; for I have 
made a resolution, which however wild, 
however rash, however foolish, I am 
bound in honour to myself, if to no 
one else, to carry out. Pity me, Herr, 
if you wiU — I can bear pity from 
you — ^but do not think me unworthy, 
or ungrateful. I cut myself away from 
my rock of safety, to drift about od an 
uncertain sea. I launch my frail skiff 
upon a troubled ocean, and turn my 
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back upon the haven of peace. This 
may sound hke the romancing of 
youth, rather than the staid reasoning 
of manhood, for I see you smile as 
1 speak; but oh, Herr! my heart is in 
it, and for this once at least my 
heart must be my guide. Let me go 
then in peace and good-will. Give 
me your blessing, Herr — father — before 

I go." 

Herr Rudiger seemed about to 
speak. 

" Yes, father I" continued the young 
man, with increasing emotion. "Yes, 
let me be your son. I, who stand 
alone in the world, and have rever- 
enced a father's goodness and, love 
in you; let me turn to you, as the 
one upon this earth to whom I owe 
respect and obedience. I will obey you 
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in all but this. I will claim nothing 
from you but your love and confidence; 
confidence at least thus far, that I will 
do nothing to disgrace or wound 
your sense of honour. The day may 
come, whether I succeed or fail in 
my present purpose, that shall find 
me again by your side; not to claim 
that honourable and wealthy post which 
by present wilfulness I forfeit and 
abandon, but to watch by you, and 
help you as I can, and to do your 
bidding in all things. Let me be 
your son I" 

He bowed his head before the old 
man, took his hand in both his own, 
and pressed it to his heart. Old 
Franz Rudiger returned the pressure 
with a few parting words. 

"Let it be so. Christian, my son. 
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We will part in peace and good- 
will." 

He turned from him, tmd strode 
into the house. Christian stood look- 
ing after the man, whose generous 
oJBfer he had rejected, with a swelling 
heart and the tears creeping into his 
eyes. But he made no attempt to 
follow him; no sign to show that he 
repented of his decision. With a long, 
low sigh, he murmured : 

"It is hard, but it cannot be other- 
wise !" 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE VISION OP FEAU BARBARA. 

Among the fits to which the Bau- 
meisterinn Rudiger (geb : von Schnitzel) 
was subject, were fits of devination, 
under the influence of which the good 
lady was, to use a common but ex- 
pressive English phrase, "as good as 
a witch," She had on several oc- 
casions predicted with some accuracy 
the occurrence of certain events in the 
lives of her female fiiends. She 
claimed great credit for her prophetic 
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powers; nor did she fail to take every 
opportunity of indulging in them, chiefly 
to her own self-glorification, and to the 
discomfiture of those whom she made 
the subject of her visions. For it 
must be confessed that her prophe- 
cies dwelt rather on the uncomfortable 
than the pleasant side of human na- 
ture. 

Frau Barbara, had, however, at the 
bottom of all her weaknesses, a spring 
of pure humanity which would well up 
to the surface, sometimes when least 
expected, with a fi'eshness and beauty 
which were truly delightful. On such 
occasions her prognostications, indulged 
in as a pleasant reverie, a delicious 
day-dream, abounded in agreeable sur- 
prises and visions of earthly happi- 
ness. 
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Her reflections, when her husband 
Franz left her with the intention of 
revealing his project of elevation and 
reward to his young workman, were 
this kind. The golden sunshine which 
sometimes lights up the mind, as 
from within, was upon her, and she 
let her imagination revel in its ra- 
diance. 

AU the future lay spread out in a 
delicious valley before her; while she, 
from the hill top, with her husband 
Franz, whom she truly loved, beside 
her, dispensed her smiles and bounties 
around. 

The chief figure in the landscape was 
Christian, for whom she had almost a 
mother's afifection, and close by his 
side fluttered the shapely outline of 
her hand-maid Winnie. Winnie, in fact. 
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was already her foster child, although 
not acknowledged as such in so many 
words. But she took the place of a 
child in her mistress's care, being duly 
fondled and corrected, as reason or 
whim took the upper hand. Winnie 
was good and handsome; as merry 
as a bird, and as full of frolic as a 
kitten. 

Although but a poor cotter's daugh- 
ter of Shonefeld, she had, under her 
mistress's instruction, acquired a man- 
ner and general habits of refinement, 
quite equal to her probable position. 
She was, therefore, so far, a perfectly 
ehgible wife for Christian. In this 
relation to him Winnie stood in Frau 
Barbara's vision; first as the winning, 
wilful, and coquettish wooed one; then 
the coy and proudly happy bride; and 
VOL. I. p . 
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lastly the bustling, confident, tender 
wife, around whom moved Christian, 
loving, loyal and good. A pleasant 
fiction even if it were never to be- 
come a reality ! Meanwhile Frau 
Barbara stood sponsor to all this hap- 
piness, although by her side there 
never failed the bright, honest face 
of Franz; but by a pardonable ego- 
tism, of which perhaps she herself was 
unconscious, all seemed to flow from 
and to concentrate around her. Then 
came other sounds and sights; the pip- 
ing and laughter of children; rosy 
young cheeks, and wavy, golden locks; 
dimpled chubby hmbs, and large lus- 
trous eyes, and the trooping of tiny, 
merry feet about her knee. 

The golden time wrapped her round 
about and wafted her onward into age; 
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age, bright and green, her dear old 
Franz still beside her, his brow wrinkled 
but hale, and his white locks flowing 
upon hi& shoulders. They sat now 
together, relieved from the cares of 
house and business, the crowning cen- 
tre of the picture, while all around 
them bloomed in prosperity. The busy 
hum of a crowd of workmen was 
heard in the distance. Among them 
moved the thoughtful figure of Chris- 
tian, erect, assiduous, and command- 
ing; while the inner circle shone and 
echoed with strong, healthy life, fi^om 
the swaddled baby, and rollicking, 
boisterous boy, to the staid, happy 
mother bustling in her household world. 
And Frau Barbara sat the queen of all; 

fi-om her hand 

A heavy step was heard in the passage. 
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"The deyil take the foolish boy 1" 
muttered Franz Rudiger, as he entered 
the room. **He has pitched me off 
my legs." And Frau Barbara's lovely 
vision began to fade into darkness. 

"What is the matter, Franz?" de- 
manded she, her eyes still moist with 
happy tears. 

" Nothing — ^yet everything. I have 
talked to Christian, and — " 

"Well?" interrogated his wife, as 
he suddenly came to a stand still. 
Her curiosity and anxiety were aroused 
together, for his manner was abrupt 
and even threatening. 

"I have talked to Christian," re- 
peated Franz, slowly and deliberately 
at first, and then bursting out like a 
cataract. "He is very grateful for my 
offer — of course he was sure to be 
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that — ^he is all duty and affection, in- 
deed; but — ^but — ^it is of no use; his 
thoughts are on the wing; he turns 
his back upon Leipsic. In short, he 
and Jacob are off to Hamburg together, 
and heaven only knows if they will 
ever come back l" 

Frau Barbara grew cold all over, 
and her summer landscape became a 
wintry desert. "Good heavens!" she 
exclaimed, when she had suflSciently 
recovered her breath ; " what is the 
meaning of all this ?" 

" That is more than I can tell," 
rephed Franz. "There is a mystery 
about it quite beyond my depth. Poor 
Christian 1 I pity him, too. Nay, I 
respect and love the lad better than 
ever." 

Here he paused for an instant in 
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the middle of the room, which he 
had hitherto paced with rapid strides 
from end to end, as was a custom with 
him when much agitated. 

" Poor lad, poor lad !" he repeated 
at least a dozen times. Then, resuming 
his backward and forward march, he 
repeated with a plunge : " Yes ! by hea- 
ven, I love him all the better for it, 
in spite of his secret." 

"His secret?" demanded Frau Rudi- 
ger, with a sudden frown upon her 
smooth forehead. 

"Yes, his secret," answered Franz, 
again coming to a dead stand. " It 
would be all right enough, if it were 
not for something about somebody 
else which he dare not, or will not 
tell. Some rigmarole which involves 
his own honour, or somebody else's 
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honour; a something which is a mys- 
tery and a confusion; a — a secret in 
fact/' 

" I hate a secret !'* ejaculated Frau 
Barbara, with much energy. Most wo- 
men hate secrets, when they are not 
at the bottom of them. But Fran 
Barbara was not the woman to be 
satisfied with such a termination to a 
project once undertaken. Finding that 
there was very little to be got out of 
Franz, as long as he perambulated the 
room in his present persevering, dog- 
matical fashion, she managed to get 
him into a chair; and then, seating 
herself beside him in another, proceeded 
by hard questioning to draw from him 
a tolerably exact account of his inter- 
view with Christian. 

"It is a hard rub, certainly," con- 
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. eluded Franz, " to have one's gifts 
thrust back into one's hand, with 
a simple *No, thank you;' but for 
all that the lad stands none the lower 
in my esteem. There is sonje hard, 
unmanageable, incomprehensible matter, 
which blocks the way; a knot in 
the wood that won't stand cutting 
out." 

" Then there's a woman in it," ora- 
cularly responded Frau Barbara* 

" On my conscience 1" exclaimed the 
worthy carpenter, "I shouldn't won- 
der but you're right, Barbara. In that 
case I give it up. I did not have 
much hope of it at first, but if there's 
a woman in the business, it's out of 
my depth altogether." 

"Of course it is," replied his wife, 
with some acidity. "But," she added. 
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in her most soothing way, "let us 
think no more about it, Franz. We 
are not going to thrust prosperity into 
the hands of fools and beggars in spite 
of them. Let us endeavour to forget 
the whole matter. Christian is an un- 
grateful simpleton ; let him go his own 
way. It would be wrong to allow so 
poor a creature to thwart and annoy 
us" 

"But," said Franz, in a tone of ex- 
postulation, " Christian is not a poor 
creature. No, no, Barbara ; there 
is something more in this than we 
can understand. If you had heard 
him—" 

"Well, well, dear Franzj^ I know he 
is clever, and all that; but to refuse 
such an offer 1 Let us think no more 
about it." 
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Rudiger shrugged his shoulders, and 
went back to his bench. So Frau i 

Barbara, by an outward smoothness, 
tried to hide her own bitter anger ; 
and partly out of thoughtfulness for her 
husband, feigned to treat the matter 
lightly. 

But in her heart of hearts it was very 
different. She was deeply offended. 
Moreover, she was resolutely bent upon 
tracing out the cause of so strange 
a rejection of a generous offer. A 
secret to her, was simply a matter to 
b9 discovered; that there was in this 
case a mystery to solve was the great 
solace to her disappointment. " He 
cannot love, Winnie," she reasoned to 
herself; and in this thought lay the 
bitterest sting — "or he would not 
leave her; unless — " And at this point 
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the thread became tangled; in order to 
clear it, it was necessary to go back 
to the beginning. 

She knew that Christian had passed 
his boyhood and years of apprentice- 
ship in Hamburg, although he was not 
a native of that town ; but so far 
as she had ever heard, he had no 
ties of relationship there. Nor had he 
great cause to remember the period of 
his stay there with gratitude, for his 
master was known to be a harsh, 
hard man, and a stem disciplinarian. 
Then again this master — Herr Urlacher 
by name — was without children; there- 
fore it could be no daughter of his 
who exercised a charm over the young 
carpenter, and drew him back to the 
old town. 

Even if he had formed an attach- 
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ment in his youth, it was at least 
three years since he had set forth upon 
his travels from Hamburg, and it was 
scarcely probable that any tender feel- 
ings of which he might then have 
been possessed still held their influence 
over him. One thing was certain, he 
had never held any correspondence with 
Hamburg. 

In short, all Frau Barbara's cogita- 
tions ended in negatives, which left 
her in more perplexity than when first 
started ; she had not stumbled upon 
the slightest clue to guide her in the 
fiiture. In this dilemma she resolved 
to take the first opportunity of attack- 
ing the young men themselves. She 
would first sound the weaker Jacob, 
and if that project failed, then Chris- 
tian. She trusted to her own subtlety 
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and tact to draw, firom one or the 
other of them, such information as 
would clear up the strange and inex- 
plicable problem. 

Frau Barbara set out upon this in- 
vestigation with the clear conviction 
that Christian, in rejecting an obvious 
advantage, must have some other ob- 
ject in view of greater value. This 
was, she argued, simply human nature; 
one would not throw away a peach 
for a grape. Although not deficient in 
generous impulses of her own, and 
possessed of much deep sentiment which 
only required to be called into play; 
yet, for all ordinary occasions, her me- 
thod of dealing with the circumstances 
around her was founded upon the sim- 
ple, common-place maxims of self-in- 
terest. In these she felt secure, and 
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went on her way confident of suc- 
cess. 

As for Franz Rudiger, he troubled 
himself no more about the matter. 
He was annoyed; he was in a manner 
angry with Christian for his refusal of 
an obvious advantage; but so far from 
regarding his conduct unfavourably, he 
confessed freely to himself that he had 
no right to find fault with it. As for 
Christian's motive, that was no afiair 
of his. Christian had chosen to make 
a secret of his acts, and that was in 
itself reason enough for Rudiger to 
keep clear of them. He had that nice 
sense of honour and propriety, which 
taught him to respect to the uttermost 
the conscientious scruples of others. 
Erau Barbara well knew that so far 
from gaining any advantage by making 
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her husband an ally in her researches, 
she could adopt no better course for 
her own discomfiture. 

"I am sorry the lad has a secret," 
Franz reasoned with himself, "and 
perhaps I might have cause to com- 
plain that he did not make me a con- 
fidant. I dislike secrets. But after 
all there may be good reasons for it. 
One thing is quite certain, it is no 
affair of mine." And there was an end 
of the matter as far as Franz was con- 
cerned. 



CHAPTER V- 

A DBCLABATTON OF IiOVB. 

If Frau Barbara felt the utmost 
confidence in her own worldly wis- 
dom, and in her gift of penetration, 
her maid Winnie enjoyed an equal de- 
gree of self-complacency in the depth 
of her innocence. That is to say, not 
in her innocence as implying simplicity, 
so much as in her want of know- 
ledge, Winnifred Seebach, pretty and 
petted, and by the patronage of her 
mistress, exerting considerable authority 
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in the family, saw no difficulty what- 
ever in the permanent conquest of 
either Christian or Jacob, or indeed 
both of those young men, if she were 
bent upon such an achievement. Jacob, 
she knew, was already bound hand 
and foot, and like many another 
vanquished man, was therefore treated 
with nothing more than a gracious 
condescension. Christian still walked 
in freedom, but — at least, so thought 
Winnie — only to be ultimately secured 
with a greater length of chain. 

Of course, the intended departure of 
Christian from Leipsic was at present 
unknown to her. Although it was a 
thing thoroughly understood that Jacob 
would soon depart upon his travels, as 
a matter of municipal law which he 
dared not, if he would, resist, she fully 
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expected he would fall upon his knees, 
and plight his soul to her for ever 
before his departure. In short, being 
quite sure of Jacob, although cherish- 
ing an aflfection for him the strength 
of which she herself scarcely knew, 
she regarded his absence with com- 
parative indifference, while she phed 
all her skill in the complete capture 
of Christian, to whom she looked up 
with as much respect as admiration. 
This was insincere and coquettish, if 
you will; but Winnie was not yet 
eighteen, and scarcely knew her own 
mind. 

Full of the thoughts such feelings 
inspired, she met Jacob in the open 
corridor which led from the front to 
the back of the house. She would 
have passed him with a *' Good mom- 
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ing, Jacob," uttered in a gracious 
tone ; more especially as she saw, at a 
glance, as he approached, that there 
was something in his look and manner 
which threatened a scene; and she 
was not in a frame of mind just 
then to take a part in any performance 
of the kind. But Jacob made a dead 
stop right in front of her, and with a 
flushed face, stammered out some in- 
coherent words, the meaning of which 
she guessed at .rather than under- 
stood. Seeing that she could not 
pass him without rudeness, Winnie 
also came to a stop. Then, as Jacob 
seemed suddenly to have lost the 
power of speech, and only stood gaz- 
ing at her, she repeated her salu- 
tation of " Good morning, Jacob," 
and waited for what might follow. 

G 2 
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With a great sigh, heaved from the 
bottom of his heart, Jacob plunged at 
once, with blind energy, into the story 
of his love. Being simple hearted, and 
utterly without stratagem, he did not 
stay to unfold his emotions in any set 
order, but poured them out in a flood, 
so copious and deep, that it almost 
took away his breath. Like modest 
people in general, having, after a world 
of pressure brought himself to the 
point of action, he lost all control over 
his tongue, and expressed himself 
with an energy, not to say, violence, 
to which bolder men would never 
have attained. 

In his manner of address, his fervour 
burst through the conventionalities of 
speech. Although in his boyish days 
he had been in the habit of addressing 
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Winnie, and she him, in the second 
person, as * thou' — a familiarity excus- 
able in those who have been long ac- 
quainted ; in later times a certain 
restraint had fallen upon them, and 
they had always conversed in the third 
person plural, as is the general cus- 
tom in Germany. 

Now, however, Jacob's uncontroll- 
able passion carried him over any 
such trifling obstacles as forms of 
speech. Reverting to his older and 
dearer habit of address, he added to 
the force of his language by the greater 
familiarity with which he expressed 
himself. 

Winnie, although not taken at all 
by surprise at this sudden outburst, 
was touched and gratified. But being 
a self-possessed young lady, and more- 
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over, having a weakness whicli led her 
to undervalue, like many other men 
and women, an easy conquest, she 
held herself rather stiffly aloof, and 
deigned no further reply to Jacob's 
impetuous appeal, than a well affected 
exclamation of surprise. 

" Indeed, Winnie," exclaimed Jacob, 
attempting to take her hand, which 
she quietly withdrew, " you must 
know I love you. You must have 
seen it long and long ago." 

Winnie replied by a little hysterical 
laugh. With a slight toss of the head, 
she said she was " no witch ; and had 
seen nothing of the kind." 

"I have longed to tell you often 
and often," pursued Jacob, who in his 
fervour was blind to everything but 
the necessity of telling his love ; 
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"but have always been" — ^he stumbled 
over the word "afraid," which even 
in his heat offended his sense ' of man- 
hood, and substituted the words "put 
off" — " by some accident or other. 
But now, dear, good Winnie, I must 
tell you all I have carried in my 
heart so long. Now that I must leave 
Leipsic; now that in a few days I 
must set out upon my wanderings, and 
may not look upon your face for many 
and many a day — " 

" Then why do you leave at all ?" 
interrupted Miss Winnie. She knew 
perfectly well that the unfortunate 
youth had no choice in the matter. 

This unexpected interruption checked 
Jacob in full career. He stood for an 
instant with widely open eyes with- 
out uttering a word. Then his face 
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flashed to a deep scarlet, and he stam- 
mered : 

"Oh, Winnie, you do not think I 
am deceiving you ! You do not think 
that if I had money enough and could 
marry you at once, I would hesitate 
a moment?" 

"Marry me, indeed 1" exclaimed 
Winnie, with a toss of the head of a 
most decided character; "perhaps you 
will first ask my leave." 

"Am I not doing so," continued 
Jacob, his first impetuosity returning. 
"I want you to tell me that I may 
hope some day — that you do not 
dishke me — ^that you love me, in short, 
dearly as I love you ; that when I 
come back from my travels, and shall 
be a master in my native town, you 
will be my own, dear little wife 1 
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Winnie, give me some hope — say some 
thing to cheer me — only one word." 

"I think you had better wait until 
you come back," replied Winnie, as 
frigid as ice in her manner, although 
in spite of herself her cheek glowed to 
a deep rose colour. 

" It may then be too late," ex- 
claimed Jacob, again attempting to 
take ' her hand. But she snatched it 
from his grasp, with an energy 
which was too much even for Jacob's 
love-blinded senses. He stopped at 
once, and stood looking at her, in 
silence and sorrow. 

" Do you then detest me ?" he mur- 
mured at length. 

"I think it very selfish of you, to 
ask me to make promises which may 
never be fulfilled." 
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"Then you do not love me I Winnie, 
I do not believe it. You are deceiving 
yourself. Think, before you give me 
your final answer." 

"I have never thought about the 
matter," was Winnie's curt reply, as 
she made a motion to proceed on her 
way. 

Whether she really thought her lover 
would detain her, or whether she re- 
pented of her coldness towards him, 
certain it is that she came to a half 
pause; but seeing that Jacob took no 
step in advance, nor indeed made an 
effort of any kind to stop her pro- 
gress, she darted past him without 
another word, and in a second was 
out of his sight. 

With something between a sigh and 
a sob, she ejaculated to herself, when 
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no longer within hearing. "So that's 
all overl" 

The unheeded exclamation found an 
echo in the stunned breast of Jacob, 
who unconsciously responded, " So, 
that's all over 1" as he turned his 
weary steps towards the workshop. 

There he found Christian, full of 
hopeful anticipations of his forthcoming 
journey, humming a song as he busied 
himself in clearing away his tools after 
the day's labour. 

"Why, what ails thee, Jacob?" ex- 
claimed Christian, in a cheerful voice, 
observing, as he could not fail to do, 
the dejected aspect of his friend and 
companion. 

" Nothing," sighed Jacob, as he 
sat dowu upon a bench. But it would 
not do. This assumed indiflTerence 
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could not conceal anything, or deceive 
any one. His heart was too full for 
continued silence. Before five minutes 
had elapsed he had relieved it of its 
burden, and told Christian the story 
of his long cherished love for Win- 
nie; of her coldness, and of his des- 
pair. To Jacob's youthful heart his 
rebujff assumed the character of a hope- 
less disappointment, and unmitigated 
sorrow loomed before him. 

A momentary shade passed over the 
animated face of Christian as he lis- 
tened, then with a smile, he advanced 
to Jacob. 

" Cheer up I" he exclaimed, with a 
friendly slap on the shoulder. **Let 
not a wayward girl make thy heart 
ache — for more than a half hour at any 
rate. She will repent of her coldness 
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before she is out of sight, and be as 
tender as a dove — as one of her own 
Leipsic pigeons — ^by to-morrow." 

" Dost thou think so ?" inquired 
Jacob, with a rueful countenance. 

" I've not the least doubt of it. My 
notion is that she is fond of thee, 
Jacob ; but women are women, my 
young friend, whom thou wilt learn to 
know better as thou growest older." 

"But she gave me no hope," added 
the young apprentice despondingly. 

" Perhaps, my dear boy, the mo- 
ment was not opportune, the place 
unsuited." 

"To true lovers all times and places 
are good." 

" When the mind is in the right 
cue, yes. But we are wayward crea- 
tures, we men and women, and often 
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reject that whicli is offered, to grieve 
over it when it is no longer in our 
reach. Wait till to-morrow, and the 
sun will shine again." 

"I can never ask her again," mur- 
mured Jacob, with his head in his 
hands. 

"Nonsense, man. * Once denied is 
still untried ;' thou knowest the old 
saw. But there is a better one : 
* Thrice essayed, is toil repaid.' " 

"If I could only think she loved 
me. I nev^r doubted it till now." 

" Then ask her again." 

" She will not teU me." 

" Then it is not worth knowing. 
Come, Jacob, this is but a Uttle stum- 
bling block in the road of life. Let 
it not throw thee off thy feet. Up, 
man 1 we have a rough road before us." 
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" Christian 1'* exclaimed Jacob, with 
sudden energy. 

"Well?" 

"Be my good friend in this trouble.'* 

*•' I am so, always. What then ?" 

"I must know what Winnie thinks 
of me. I must know that she does 
not despise me. I have spoken to her 
in all love and sincerity, and she re- 
fuses to answer." 

" Well ?" 

" Canst thou not guess my thoughts ?" 

" I confess that I cannot." 

"Perhaps she would tell to another 
what she would not own to me — ask 
thou for me, Christian." 

" Donner 1" exclaimed Christian, with 
something; of anger. " Do not take me 
for an old woman?" 

" But thou art so earnest and so wise." 
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" I tell thee, Jacob, this is ridicu- 
lous. Thou must do thine own woo- 
ing. She would indeed despise thee, 
and not without cause, if thou could' st 
not press thine own suit." 

"But I have done so, and she is as 
cold as ice." 

" Then leave her alone to thaw." 

"Ah, Christian, thou art not in 
love, and dost not know how hard it 
is to be in doubt !" 

Christian flushed and paled, as he 
stood with compressed lips and fixed 
gaze, evidently lost for an instant in 
his own thoughts. But it was only for 
an instant. The pause of abstraction 
was gone as quickly as it had come, 
and with it th6 flash of anger which 
the proposal of Jacob had fired. He 
resumed his cheerful, kindly tone. 
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and seating himself in front of Jacob, 
endeavoured in a bantering way to raise 
his depressed thoughts. 

" Thou seest, Jacob, I am neither 
thy sister, nor thine aunt — no, nor thy 
grandmother ; therefore, not at all 
fitted to be a messenger between two 
lovers, if it were only from my sex." 

" But thou art my good friend," 
cried Jacob warmly, "and as discreet 
as thou art true." 

"Be not so sure about that, dear 
boy. I have not been tried by so se- 
vere a test. What if I should woo 
for myself, and win? What if my 
own heart should be too weak for the 
trial, and pleading its own cause, 
should wrest the wavering maiden from 
thee ?" 

" No, no ! Christian, that could not 
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be. I would trust my life with thee. 
And I do beheve Winnie loves me in 
spite of her coldness." 

" So do I, Jacob. What a faint- 
hearted lover must thou be, to beUeve 
in her love, and yet to sit down and 
grieve over her silence." 

" K • she had been silent merely, I 
could have borne it, and stUl have 
urged my suit; but she spoke, and 
sharply too." 

" And what said she ?" 

"That I had better wait till I came 
back." V : 

" Then take her at her word." 

"And leave her without a promise, 
or a token ?" 

" If she will not give thee any ?" 

" To doubt and grieve during years 
of absence ?" 
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" Well, no ; thou must steel thy 
heart to her remembrance." 

" To find her lost to me for ever 
on my return 1" 

" Perhaps even so." 

"No, Christian, I cannot bear it," 
exclaimed Jacob, springing to his feet. 
" I must know the best or the worst ; 
and to thee I turn for help in my dis- 
tress." 

"Thou foolish boy! Dost thou think 
she will own to another what she will 
not acknowledge to thee." 

" Try her, Christian." 

" To make myself ridiculous, and 
thee despicable !" 

" No, no, that cannot be." 

"And if I bring thee back no an- 
swer?" 

" I will bear it manfully ; or throw 
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myself at her feet, and beg one from 
her owD lips." 

" Is that a promise ?" 

" It is." 

" Then for this once at least," con- 
cluded Christian, with something like 
a sigh, " I will make a fool of 
myself — for thy sake. So let the 
matter rest for the present, and come 
with me to Breitenbach's to sup- 
per. 

This promise of Christian's, however 
reluctantly given, to try to probe the 
heart of Winnie, cheered and comforted 
Jacob, and he recovered in a great 
measure his usual frame of mind. He 
shook his friend's hand again and 
agaiu, and drawing on his over-coat 
— for the weather was cold and raw 
— soon stood prepared to follow him 
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to the proposed house of entertain- 
ment. It was necessary, however, to 
acquaint the good Herr of his inten- 
tion to sup away from home, and to 
promise his return at an early hour. 
It would have been an unpardonable 
breach of discipline for the young 
apprentice to absent himself from the 
house at all without leave, or to stay 
out after ten o'clock without express 
permission. A word from Christian, 
whose discretion was fully relied upon, 
was sufficient with Herr Rudiger to pro- 
cure the required licence. 

The two young men were soon in 
the street, beneath the cold twinkling 
of the stars in the deep blue sky of 
the early spring time. Pulling the 
collars of their rough coats about their 
ears, to protect them from the keen 
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air, they stumbled onward over the 
pebbly road towards their destination. 

" I also have had my courting," 
said Christian abruptly, when they had 
advanced some steps. 

Jacob gave an incredulous laugh as 
he looked in his companion's face for 
information. 

" I have been courting the Herr for 
his good will, and he mine, for — " 
Christian made a sudden pause, and 
finished his speech with the words, 
" for my presence." 

" Does he know ?" demanded Jacob, 
with open, wondering eyes. 

'' Yes, I have told him." 

" He must be grieved, I'm sure." 

'* To the heart, I know. I am sorry for 
it. He was as much surprised as grieved." 

**So must we all be. Christian," re- 
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marked Jacob, a little timidly. "What 
will the Frau say ?" 

"Little good. We may be sure of 
that. That does not trouble me much. 
But it pains me to part from the Herr." 

"Why, Christian, I thought thou 
wert to remain here for ever and a 
day. We all of us thought so." 

" Thank you ; but I am not married 
to Leipsic yet." 

"What has offended thee in the good 
old town ?" 

" Nothing ; only that I know of an 
older and a better one. I tell thee, 
Jacob, it is not for the town, but for 
the master, I grieve." 

" Then why go ?" 

" I will tell thee that in Hamburg — 
perhaps. But here we are at Father 
Breitenbach's." 



CHAPTER VI. 

UNDER THE " BLUB STARS." 

" Breitbnbaoh's ;" or, to speak more 
correctly, the Restauration of Herr 
Ludwig Breitenbach ; was situated in 
a side street leading out of the Briihl. 
It was no pretentious h6tel. No glare 
of light shone from its front ; no 
close-cropped waiters, in short jackets, 
with the inevitable serviette under their 
arm, hung about its door; no promi- 
nent announcement in bright colours 
and gold told of the deUcacies within. 
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The Breiteubach attractions, like the 
riches of a mine, were all under 
ground. From the one long window 
on a level with the foot-way — ^if the 
Breitenbach estabUshment had possessed 
paved foot- way, which it did not — 
came the signs and tokens of the en- 
tertainment within. Across this window 
were certain straggling letters, which, 
if carefully conned, would be found to 
make up the word " Restauration ;" in 
the immediate neighbourhood of which 
a door gaped rather blankly, from the 
darkness within, and there was painted 
upon the posts in dingy red letters : 
" Ludwig Breitenbach. Zum Blauen 
Sternen. Im Keller." 

It is said that from the bottom of a 
well one may see the stars by day- 
light ; the " Blue Stars" of Ludwig 
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Breitenbach were to be sought in a 
cellar. The entrance was decidedly 
unpromising. The visitor, after grop- 
ing his way through a long, dark pas- 
sage, had to turn suddenly to the 
left, and to descend a steep, narrow 
shaft, provided with steps it is true, 
but much more like a ladder than a 
staircase. Supposing him to have 
gained the bottom of this descent with- 
out undue precipitation; that is to say, 
without shooting his way its whole 
length at a plunge, which it was a 
matter of practice to avoid; the guest 
would find himself at once in the full 
blaze of the "Blue Star" etincellations. 
Having overcome the difficulties of the 
passage, he would have no reason to 
regret the fare which awaited him at 
the end of his journey. Breitenbach's 
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was a snug, homely, and exceedingly 
comfortable hostelry for the class of 
guests that frequented it; that is to 
say, respectable artizans, and middle 
class travellers. 

Its accommodation, so far as space 
was concerned, was limited to one large 
chamber, Ughted from the street by the 
long window, on a level with the road- 
way on which straggled the announce- 
ment of its pretentions in the word 
Restauration ; but it was a warm, well- 
appointed room, glittering with bright 
vessels on its numerous shelves, and 
exceedingly well adapted for its pur- 
pose. 

Beneath the single window was a 
massive table extending nearly the width 
of the chamber; this, with numerous 
chairs, formed the fiirniture proper of 
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the room. This table was indeed the 
"festive board" of the establishment; 
it was not expected of the visitors to 
Breitenbach's that they should delect 
themselves elsewhere than at its broad 
surface. For any of the guests to 
have withdrawn into a comer, there to 
separate themselves, would have been 
an offence to the rest of the com- 
pany. Towards the upper end of the 
apartment a huge, ugly mass of white 
delf, formed into a column of unknown 
architecture, rose from the ground and 
thrust its blunt end into the ceihng. 
This was the oven or stove, and al- 
though not a very sightly object, fully 
answered its purpose of warming the 
space around, even into its furthest 
corners. A few smoke-dried engravings, 
numerous oddly shaped bottles and 
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measures, and a guitar, were the orna- 
ments of the walls, and helped to main- 
tain its appearance of comfort and jollity. 

Both Christian and Jacob, the latter 
especially, stumbled terribly down the 
tortuous way which led to this temple 
of Bacchus; for though not altogether 
unacquainted with the road, its difficul- 
ties were ever new. As they stood 
ready for a plunge at the head of the 
steep flight of steps which led into the 
region below, a strong, rich voice came 
rolling up towards them, singing the 
words of a popular song. The two 
young men paused to listen, as the 
singer gave vent to the following : 

" What are the folk in strife about, 

Their good or evil fate P 
One calls the other fool and lout, 

As simple as his mate." 
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" That's famous 1" broke in a voice, 
in the momentary pause of the song. 

" Silence, Father Breitenbach 1" ex- 
claimed the singer, " till I finish the 
stanzas So, la — 

'There are some men too rich by far, 

Some ragged as a tyke, 
Bat Fate comes like a carpenter, 
And planes them all alike.' " 

" Bravissimo ! Bravo, bravissimo !" 
exclaimed the voice of Breitenbach, 
accompanied by a rattle and jingle, 
produced by the junction of a knife and 
a formidable ladle which he held in his 
hands. Amid these sounds of applause. 
Christian, followed by Jacob, made his 
entry into the room. Raising their 
hats, and with the customary evening 
salutation, the two young men took 
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their seats at the table. To their sur- 
prise there were but three persons 
present, including Breitenbach himself. 
Of his two guests, one only, the singer, 
was likely to attract attention. He 
was evidently a privileged visitor, for 
he sat upon the very table itself, in 
spite of the presence of the host, and 
seemed a man likely to take any sort 
of liberty without appearing to do so. 
With a pleasant smile, however, he 
vacated his seat upon the entrance of 
the two young men, and acknow- 
ledged their salutation with an easy 
swing of his hat. Then he proceeded 
to hang up the guitar he held in his 
hand. 

He was a man between forty and 
fifty years of age, of shortish stature, 
but well knit together, and in spite of 
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his years, of a light, shapely figure. 
His hair clustered in short, thick 
curls around his head, beneath his tra- 
velling cap, which he had again donned. 
A quick, gray eye; symmetrical, if not 
handsome features ; and an indescrib- 
able expression of innate drollery, 
gave interest and charm to his face. 
He was attired in a rough travelling 
cloak, thrown open at the breast. 
Reaching to his feet, and being drawn 
in at the back by a band of cloth in 
the Polish fashion, it gave him a some- 
what military appearance. Indeed, there 
was an uprightness in his figure, and 
an ease in his motions, which, joined 
to his gaiety and perfect self-con- 
fidence, at once suggested the 
soldier. 

Host Breitenbach; a small, wisen- 
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faced man with a very old air, though 
still young; greeted his new guests 
with his best manners. Addressing 
himself more particularly to Christian, 
he introduced the stranger as **HeiT 
Karl Rostock, my cousin, from Ham- 
burg." 

'I'he usual compliments were exchang- 
ed. A bond of interest was at once 
estabhshed between them, in the fact 
that the two young men were bound 
upon a journey to the famous Hanse 
Town, and that the stranger had lately 
left it. Moreover there was, in spite 
of his greater age, such a youthfulness 
of spirit in their new accquaintance, 
that the three were soon on terms of 
cordiality. 

'* Old Karl Rostock," he cried, "that's 
my name; or Old Karl, for short. 

VOL. I. I 
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You see, gentlemen, a man's age is 
not to be reckoned by the number of 
years lie has liyed, but by the life he 
has led. A man may sometimes live 
a year in a day. Some men's lives are 
like a sluggish pool in a mill dam, 
which never seems to stir at all, unless 
some wild being, like myself, throws a 
stone into it. In others, the course of 
life is like the merry stream, spring- 
ing among the hills ; darting, flash- 
ing, and splashing, through its whole 
career into the sea — ^the sea of eter- 
nity. I'm the rattling brook. Him- 
mel! I was a grown up inan at 
twelve." 

" Right, cousin Karl," chimed in 
Breitenbach, " and you have been 
growing younger ever since." 

"You see, gentlemen, it is not a 
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question of living fast, or living slowly. 
One man may wear out his life at a 
gallop, and find himself out of breath 
at the bottom of the hill, when he 
ought to be standing at • ease on the 
summit. Another may rot out in pure 
idleness and uselessness — a fig tree in 
a cellar, without firuit, without beauty, 
without love. You may be a race- 
horse, or a lazy, obstinate ass among 
the stubble. But to Uve, gentlemen, 
is to act; to be, is to move. One 
might as well be without eyes in one's 
head, as peep through them at the 
world beyond with half-opened lids. 
But enough of this. Tell us, father 
Breitenbach, what you have got for 
supper ?" 

Father Breitenbach rubbed his hands 
in self-congratulation, and announced 
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that he had a wonderfully beautiful 
pair of baked pigeons. 

" Pair of pigeons !" exclaimed Rostock 
in disdain. " What do you mean by 
a pair r 

"And a fat soup, and potatoe dump- 
lings," continued Breitenbach with some- 
thing of the air of an injured 
man. 

" For half a dozen big boys with 
teeth as sharp as a wild boar's ?" 

" But," pleaded the host, " I thought, 
cousin Karl, you had dined." 

" Dined I" indignantly replied Karl, 
" On a thin soup, with a sprinkling of 
rice; a shred of rindfleish, plums, and 
a cake of goat's cheese 1 No, no, 
cousin, your Saxon fare is none of 
the richest, you must confess; but I 
must do you the justice to say that 
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I did not dine with you. Then that 
was at twelve o'clock, and now/' con- 
sulting his watch, "it is past six. 
I'll tell you what, father; you shall 
give us your fat-soup, your baked 
pigeons, and potatoe dumplings, and 
just add a dish of tender beef-steaks 
with plenty of butter, to fill in the 
corners. That will be the thing, eh?" 
he added, looking briskly around ; 
" and then perhaps our young friend 
there won't object to make one of the 
party." 

" Our young friend there," was the 
other guest whom Christian had ob- 
served on first entering the room. 
Seated at one end of the table with a 
glass of German black beer before him, 
he had hitherto remained silent and 
unnoticed. At this invitation, however. 
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he turned a pair of dark, hungry eyes 
upon the speaker, and said in a hoarse, 
grating voice, but with an ugly 
chuckle : 

" I should rather think I would. I 
like good company." 

He looked a tall, skeleton of a man, 
as he now stood up with a .weary sort 
of air. Though still very young, prob- 
ably not much over twenty, he had an 
awkward stoop in the shoulders. His 
wolfish eyes, blunt nose, and large 
mouth ; his lank hair, coarse indications 
of beard and moustachios; his broad 
teeth, yellow with tobacco juice, gave 
him a marked and disagreeable appear- 
ance. The way in which he was clad 
helped the general ill-eflfect. He was 
evidently a workman on his travels; 
beneath his cloth frock-coat was visible 
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the dirty wliite blouse of the mechanic, 
which either for warmth, or from 
idleness, he had omitted to remove. On 
the back of his chair hung by one 
strap his knapsack, and his cap was 
perched upon his stick which stood 
in the corner. Having stood up for 
a moment, in a stooping posture, in- 
tended no doubt as an acknowledg- 
ment to the invitation to supper, he 
slid back into his chair, and spread out 
a pair of huge, bony hands upon the 
table before him. 

"Old Karl," who knew his men at 
a glance, proceeded in a blunt but 
kindly way, to draw him out; a course 
quite permissable, and even customary 
in Germany, under the circumstances." 

" Thou art on the tramp, friend ?" 
demanded he. 
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"Yes," was the reply, in a somewliat 
surly, dissatisfied tone. 

" What art thou ?" 

" A brewer." 

" Dost thou come fi^om afar ?" 

" Last fi:om Zwickau." 

" When didst thou come in ?" 

" This morning." 

"This is not thy inn?" 

"I know that," was the reply, with 
something of defiance ; as of one caught 
in a falsehood, and determined to face 
it out. 

"Ha, hal" chuckled Rostock. "Never 
mind; don't be afraid; I shan't 
tell." 

"I'm not afraid," retorted the other 
angrily. " I shall sleep there to-night — 
in the ' Little Church Yard.' " 

"Good, my friend, good. Thou art 
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an honest lad, and wilt make all right, 
I have no doubt. Didst thou brew 
much in Zwickau ?" 

"Not in the town. I have been 
brewing at farm-houses, and small 
villages round about. That's the life 
I like; warm, snug sleeping quarters, 
and plenty to eat." 

" And very little money," added 
Rostock. 

"Next to nothing," said the tramp, 
in a rueful tone. 

" Just so. One must not expect 
everything in this world; not all 
at once at any rate. What is thy 
name ?" 

" Botzen." 

" Johann—Heinrich— Fritz ?" 

"Friedrich." 

" Good. Now we have a clear coast. 
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My name is Karl Rostock. And so, 
Friedrich Botzen, seat thyself at this 
end of the table, for here comes Father 
Breitenbach with the supper." 



CHAPTER VIL 

SUPPEE AND SONG. 

Veey soon the savoury viands smoked 
upon the clean, white table-cloth. The 
small party ; now increased by two 
worthy citizens of Leipsic, who made 
themselves perfectly at home in such 
good quarters, to which they were evi- 
dently accustomed ; proceeded to dis- 
cuss the meal so temptingly placed 
before them. Not before Rostock, 
however, rising to his feet, had said an 
earnest and reverential grace. 

Not even Jacob, love-sick as he was. 
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had lost his appetite. The remainder 
of the guests, judging from the way 
in which they dealt with the good 
things before them, could have had very 
little upon their minds, or upon their 
stomachs either. The peculiar capa- 
bility of the Germans to mingle sweet 
and sour was fully exemplified in 
this case ; one or two of the guests 
heaping a weighty portion of each of 
the viands, and other materials for the 
meaJ, upon his plate at once. 

A quick and lively conversation was 
kept up during the meal, of which 
Rostock, to whom silence seemed to 
be unendurable torture, monopolised 
the chief share. As his sallies and ill- 
ustrations were usually pointed and 
amusing, no one was inclined to dis- 
pute his self-asserted claim to be the 
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lion of the party. Christian was gay 
and talkative; the two Leipsicers 
threw in a word now and then; even 
the tramping brewer had his coarse 
joke, which was not always appreciated, 
Jacob alone was silent; partly out of 
modesty, partly from the absorption of 
his thoughts on more tender subjects 
of reflection. 

' "Old Karl," whose egotism invariably 
led him to make himself the chief figure 
in his pictures, though not in an offen- 
sive, and always in an entertaining 
way, soon let it be known that he 
had been a soldier; had served in the 
army when the French overran Ger- 
many, seized Hamburg, and endeavoured 
at its port, among others, to carry 
out the " Continental System ;" a sys- 
tem which sought to exclude English 
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products from the rest of Europe. 

" And a merry time it was for 
some of us," he laughed. " Soldiering 
was of very little use in old Hamburg, 
when the French once got possession of 
the town, and so we took to smug- 
gling. Ha, ha 1 don't I remember how 
once we repaired the high road with 
sugar." 

"With sugar?" demanded one of the 
Leipsicers, open-mouthed. 

"Yes, with sugar, my friend. They 
wanted sugar, brown sugar, in Berlin, 
and we had it in Hamburg — stores 
of it. The question was how to get 
it through the city gates, and the mih- 
tary cordon of those * sacr^ Fran^ais !' 
Now, there was sugar stowed away, 
hogshead upon hogshead, in the ware- 
houses by the Deich Thor ; British 
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sugar from Jamaica, which stood as 
gravel in the merchant*s books. You 
may be sure there was more than one 
rogue laid his finger against his nose 
— ^both French and German — and winked 
till the tears stood in his eyes, over 
the British goods which were never 
to be imported; or if imported were 
at once to be delivered up to our 
French masters, by them to be destroy- 
ed. Yes 1 Trust the mess-cook to keep 
his spoon out of the broth 1 

" However, it was found that the 
roads were sadly in want of repair, and 
certain of the burghers got the job to 
put them in order. So, on a certain 
day we broke bulk; that is, we knocked 
out the head of a hogshead or two; 
filled a cart with — what do you think 
— gravel ? No ; sugar ! with just 
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a nice sprinkle of gi'avel on the top. 
I and a comrade, with mattock and 
spade, and a carter at the horse's head, 
made our way from the Damm Strasse 
to the Deich Thor, and soon came 
upon the French guard at the bridge- 
head. The sentinel challenged us at 
once ; I was too old a soldier to be 
other than obedient ; so I dropped 
spade at once, and waited for his high- 
ness the captain of the guard. 

^ What have we here ?' he demanded, 
as he came up. 

* Gravel, Captain,* said I, giving 
him a military salute, and handing our 
order to mend the road into his 
hands. 

' Gravel, heh !' he exclaimed, driv- 
ing his stick into the heap, and bring- 
ing it out all sticky with sugar grains. 
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If he had had but a notion of what it 
was, he would have sucked the stick 
Hke a child. I trembled for the ven- 
ture, and for my own back, which I 
well knew would be the first to suffer. 
However, satisfied that there was no- 
thing underneath, he struck his cane 
against the cart-wheel to knock off the 
loose gravel, as he thought, and 
ordered out two of the men of the 
guard to accompany us. 

* What for. Captain ?' I exclaimed, 
saluting him again. 

* To keep you at your work, coquin P 
he answered, laying his cane across my 
back as if he meant to strike, but only 
wiping it on my jacket. 

There was no help for it; so on we 
trudged behind the cart, with a French 
bayonet on each side of us. At the 

VOL. I. K 
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first deep wheel-rut we came to, whicli 
was not too near, as I thought, to the 
guard-house, I cried halt. Jumping 
into the cart, I set about with a good 
will, to shovel the sugar into the holes. 
I had managed before that to find out 
that our two mounseers knew very 
little German, so it was easy enough, 
with a word or two, to put my two 
comrades in the right on the matter. 
We went on till we had emptied the 
cart, and had sugared the road to 
Berlin, for a good German mile, as if 
it had been so much cake." v, 

" And lost your venture I" exclaimed 
the Leipsicer, who had previously 
spoken. 

"Not a bit of it," laughed Rostock. 
" The sugar was gone ; there was no 
doubt of that; but it was just so much 
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dust in the eyes of the moanseers. We 
passed many and many a cart-load after 
that of our sweet gravel, which never 
went on to the road at all. To be 
sure, now and then, we sent a cart-load 
of real, rough ballast through the gate, 
and mended the road in earnest; but 
after the first sample, we had no 
guards of honour, as I called the two 
blue coats at our elbows. We were left 
to do our work at our ease; and we 
did it; and so we "ran" the sugar, 
with a bouncing sum by way of prize- 
money for the risk." 

By the time Rostock had finished his 
story, the various materials of the 
supper had disappeared; indeed, the 
narrator had the faculty of eating and 
drinking at the same time, and not one 
of the guests was deficient in the 

K 2 
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qualities of good trenolier-meii. The 
tramping brewer, indeed, bore off the 
palm in this exercise, devouring his 
food in a rapid, wolfish manner; cast- 
ing ever and anon a restless eye upon 
whatever still remained upon the 
table. 

He had finished his meal, or rather 
he had devoured all he could appro- 
priate, long before any other one of 
the company. Then, having tossed off 
his glass of beer at a gulp, he sat 
with quick greedy eyes, watching the 
rest. Suddenly he was gone. 

Rostock had ordered a glass of 
punch after the Hamburg fashion, and 
was filling his heavy wooden pipe, 
when casting his eyes about him, he 
exclaimed : 

" HuUoa ! Where's the brewer ?" 
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Every eye sought round the room, 
but in vain. Cap, stick, knapsack, 
and man had vanished. 

" Ha ! ha I" crowed Rostock, " I 
thought as much. He didn't ask for 
his bill, did he, Breitenbaoh ?" * 

No, he had paid for his glass of 
brown beer before ; and that was 
all." 

Rostock laughed again. " Never 
mind. Father," he continued, dropping 
a piece of lighted tinder into the bowl 
of his pipe, and shutting the silver lid 
down with a loud snap. "I suppose 
he thought he was my guest, and so 
he was. You must look to me for his 
score. He certainly might have said as 
much as good-night ; but I am afraid 
they did not teach him good manners 
at school. If he had only stayed I 
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should have asked him to sinsf us a 
song; he had such a musical face." And 
Old Karl laughed inwardly over the 
notion, till the tears stood in his eyes. 

" The rascal I'' exclaimed Breiten- 
bach. "It would serve him right to 
let the father of the Herbergo know of 
it." 

" No," said Rostock, wiping away the 
tears; "the poor lad was hungry, with 
scarcely a half-penny in his pouch, 
I'll warrant. Hunger has very little 
conscience." 

" Perhaps," interposed Christian, who 
had a pitying thought for the poor 
tramp, "as we have missed our travel- 
ling friend's song, Herr Rostock him- 
self will sing us one. We heard his 
voice as we came in, and know it to 
be a good one." 
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All the company joined in this re- 
quest, and Breitenbach, with great 
alacrity, unhooked the guitar, or rather 
lute, from the wall. Making a mock 
ceremonious bow to Old Karl, he ex- 
tended it towards him with the words : 

" Sing, Signer, sing ; here is an in- 
strument wherewith to accompany thy 
mellifluous voice/' Then suddenly 
dropping his assumed dignity, and 
relapsing into the colloquial, he ex- 
claimed : 

" Ach I Cousin Karl 1 do us the kind- 
ness to sing us ^ Three Regiments 
over the Rhine.' " 

"Then stand aside," said Rostock, 
rising from his seat, "and take away 
that lute. That is no instrument for a 
soldier. Listen, while I give you some 
wood-music." 
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So saying, he stepped to the side of 
the room, which was formed by a 
wooden partition dividing the kitchen 
fipom the guest's apartment. He first 
ran his thumb across one of the panels, 
to try its tone, and by the vibration 
of the wood produced a not unmusical 
sound which seemed to satisfy him. 
Then, taking his stand with extended 
feet in front of the panel, and wet- 
ting both thumbs with his tongue, he 
ran them over the trembhng wood; 
now in curves, now in straight lines, 
now in a succession of points, produc- 
ing by this means a surprising combi- 
nation of sounds at once thrilling and 
harmonious. After a brief introduc- 
tion, in which he displayed great 
artistic method, he commenced his song, 
an old German ballad, accompanying 
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his clear, full voice by the rolling vibra- 
tion of his strange instrument. 

In many respects it was the most 
appropriate accompaniment which could 
be found for the slow, and somewhat 
monstrous melody to which the ballad 
was set, and its rolling, drum-like notes 
accorded well with the mihtary episode 
it helped to illustrate. The words of 
the song were quaint and wild, and 
told a story of soldier-licence, and of 
soldier-vengeance, well calculated to 
catch the popular ear. Few ballads are 
more popular in Germany, especially in 
the Southern parts, than the song begin- 
ning: 

"There came marching three regiments over the 
Rhine." 

Amid the applause which followed 
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the conclusion of the song, Christian 
and Jacob threw on their overcoats, and 
prepared to leave, the tavern, for it 
was already time to return home. 
Christian insisted upon paying his 
quotum towards the supper of the 
tramping brewer. Rostock, after some 
demur, assented, evidently taken with 
the generous spirit of the young 
man. Christian drew him aside as he 
stood at the bottom of the stairs. 

" Herr Rostock," he demanded, " if 
I understand rightly, you will quit 
Leipsic again shortly for Hamburg." 

"C'est ma feuille de route," respond- 
ed Rostock, in tolerably good French. 

Christian, although no French scholar, 
sufficiently comprehended his meaning 
to continue : 

" I shall shortly leave Leipsic myself 
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for the same destination. May we 
travel together?" 

" With all my heart." 

" Where shall I find you ?" 

"I've got my billet here at Father 
Breitenbach's." 

" Then I will see you again." 

"Good." 

" Till then, adieu 1" 

With a strong grip of Old Kari's 
hand, and the ordinary compliments 
to Father Breitenbach and his remain- 
ing guests, the two young men clam- 
bered up the steep staircase, and 
were soon in the street on their way 
home. 

"Thou seest, Jacob," remarked Chris- 
tian to his companion, " we shall not 
fail of a guide and good company on 
the road to Hamburg." 






CHAPTER VIIL 

THE DOUBLE TOKEN. 

The Rudiger household was in a 
state of unusual agitation. Not out- 
wardly, so much as inwardly. The 
master himself was, contrary to his 
wont, moody and dissatisfied; Frau 
Barbara was irritated and suspicious, 
and had plunged into social economy 
in consequence; Winnie, for a brief 
space of time at least, was anxious 
and low-spirited; Jacob was in love 
and in doubt; Christian, for reasons 
best known to himself, was restless 
and full of thought. The usual slow. 
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placid stream of existence flowing be- 
neath the burghermaster's roof had 
become tossed and vexed by contrary 
winds, and now presented a ruffled, 
surging surface. 

Christian's first thought on awaking, 
the morning after the supper at Brei- 
tenbach's, was of the promise he had 
m.ade to Jacob to ascertain, if possible, 
whether Winnie loved him or not. This 
appeared to him a most unpromising 
and unpleasant undertaking. It was 
certain to be disagreeable in the execu- 
tion, and would probably be fruitless. 
It was repugnant to his notions of 
love and courtship, and had in it be- 
sides a strong dash of the ridiculous. 
Moreover, Christian, in addition to his 
general objections to what appeared to 
him the impropriety of the course he 
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was about to take, was not without 
an undefined suspicion, it might have 
grown out of his own self-love as much 
as from anything in the conduct of 
Winnie — that he himself was not in- 
different to her; a suspicion, however 
httle he entertained it, likely to make 
his interposition more embarrassing. So 
far already had the little flirt, Winnie, 
effected her purpose, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, of sowing the seeds of discord 
between the two friends. A very little 
reflection showed Christian, that, hav- 
ing once undertaken the office of 
mediator, nothing remained to him 
but to carry it out in the most frank 
and loyal manner. Indeed, nothing 
but unreserved candour could rescue 
him from discomfiture, and even ridicule. 
Under this conviction he sought an 
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early interview with Winnie. He had 
planned in his own mind how he should 
invite her into the timber-yard, under 
the excuse of handing over to her care 
a fresh collection of chips and small 
logs for household use. Taking care 
in doing this, not to disturb her in her 
morning duty of supplying fresh fuel to 
the oven, preparatory to early coflfee- 
making by the Frau. None but Frau 
Rudiger herself dared to meddle with 
that decoction, and decide, according to 
the state of her mind, whether it should 
be weak or strong. The strength of 
the coflfee was usually in inverse ratio 
to the violence of the attack; and as 
the attack in the present case happened 
to be a very strong one, the coffee 
was, per causam, miserably weak. But 
this by the way. 
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Christian had no right in the 
kitchen at all. It was sacred ground, 
from which all save the Frau and her 
handmaid, and such feminine help as 
they might require, were, by special 
edict, excluded. But the stone passage 
which led from the kitchen to the yard, 
and by a narrow offshoot to the work- 
shop, was, so to say, public property. 
There Christian knew that by watching 
his opportunity, he could meet Winnie, 
as if by chance. There needed no 
artifice on his part to secure the 
meeting on this occasion; Winnie was 
unusually demonstrative, and wherever 
she happened to be, made her pre- 
sence known by the music of her voice. 
Now it hummed pleasantly in the 
distance, as she pursued her duties in 
the kitchen; now rose clearly on the 
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ear, as she tripped along the passage 
to one or other of the out-oflfices. It 
was very easy to understand from the 
sound that Winnie was in a lively, 
saucy humour this morning. 

'*So much the better," thought 
Christian, as listening to the notes 
of her voice he followed her into the 
wood-yard. 

** Good morning, Fraulein Winnie," 
said he, in something of a formal 
tone, as he approached the handsome 
maiden. 

"Good morning, Herr Christian," 
responded Winnie, with arch gravity, 
but without turning towards him. 

" I have had some small wood 
collected and packed ready, for the 
kitchen," Christian went. on. ** If you 
wish it, and will t^ake charge of it, 
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I will have it stacked in the cellar." 

"By all means, and with many 
thanks. Where is it ?" 

" Here," replied the young man, 
walking down the yard between long 
rows of timber, planks and quarterings, 
fresh from the saw-mill, and odorous 
in its freshness. Then he turned off 
on the right, down an allee formed of 
the same material, which led them 
completely out of sight of the house. 
Winnie tripped on behind him. Upon 
reaching the spot where the goodly pile 
of household wood lay prepared, she 
was loud in her praises of the store. 

" So thoughtful of you !" exclaimed 
the gratified maiden. 

**Nay," returned Christiau, "the 
praise is not due to me, but to Jacob. 
He began the work, and has carried it 
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out for the most part. Jacob is always 
thoughtful of you, Winnie." 

Winnie opened her eyes very widely, 
as she ejaculated : " Indeed !" 

A throb went through her heart, 
which, while it made it ache, called 
up a counter throe of pride, strong 
enough to enable her to bear it with- 
out a sign of pain. In fact, it was so 
strong that it gave a slight toss to 
her head, and something of sharpness 
to her voice as she added : " I was not 
aware that I was so much indebted to 
Jacob." 

" I will not say indebted. I would 
rather say, if it would not ojffend you, 
that the good youth thinks he is greatly 
indebted to you." 

" For what ?" 

"For being so beautiful." 

L 2 
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Winnie started, but kept her colour. 
She would have laughed, but tliought 
better, or worse, of it. Checking the 
smile which began to flutter about her 
mouth, she put on a staid look and 
cast her eyes upon the ground. 

"Pardon me, Praulein Winnie," con- 
tinued Christian, who having now fairly 
broken ground, pressed on in pursuit of 
his purpose. " Might I speak with you 
a moment; or rather, might I detain 
you for a word or two more ?" 

"Not upon that subject, I hope," 
murmured Winnie, with becoming mo- 
desty. 

*'Not if it displeases you. But we 
may take one point at least for granted, 
and beyond discussion." 

" I do not understand you." 

"I mean the question of beauty; 
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and, if you will let me add, as another 
point, that of Jacob's love. I know," 
he went on rapidly, " that I have 
taken upon myself a very ungrateful 
task. I stand here on behalf of ano- 
ther; one who has pleaded his cause 
for himself, or I would not speak one 
word for him; one whose fears are as 
strong as his hopes; as with all true 
lovers they must be. Jacob has 
asked me to perform this mission for 
him. It is to beg, to entreat you, to 
give him some hope, some sign, some 
token, which may serve, not only as a 
comfort and a solace to him in his 
wanderings, but be the loadstone which 
shall draw him back again to Leipsic, 
the scene of his youth and of his first 
love." 

Winnie was silent. In the first place, 
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because she knew not what to say in 
answer to an address so unexpected, 
and so much more fervent than the 
occasion seemed to require; and in 
the next place, because she could not 
find it in her heart to understand the 
words as they were spoken. Like most 
people who start with a pre-conceived 
idea upon any certain subject, she twist- 
ed and perverted every little incident 
in connection with it to support her 
own meaning. Whether out of vanity, 
or affection, it had been a secret wish 
of her heart that Christian — Christian 
the thoughtful, the wise, and the trust- 
ed — should be her captive, and come 
to plead his love at her feet. And now, 
although all he had said was clearly 
and distinctly an appeal on behalf of 
his friend, she could not, or would 
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not, accept it in its plain sense and per- 
suade herself that he was not covertly 
pleading his own cause. 

" Did Jacob ask you to say all 
this ?" were her first words, after an 
awkward pause. 

'*He did, Winnie. He told me that 
yesterday, in the prospect of his early 
departure from Leipsic, he had betrayed 
the love he had so long cherished to- 
wards you, in the hope and belief that 
he might have merited and won its re- 
turn. He found you almost silent, 
perhaps cold, and feared that he might 
in his warmth and over-anxiety have 
said something to oflTend you. Doubt- 
ful of his own words, and of his own 
impressions of your reception of his 
suit, he begged me, as his friend, to 
be an intermediator, if possible, be- 
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tween you and him. It is a difficult 
office, Fraulein Winnie, and I fear an 
unthankful one : do not let me fail in 
it." 

" Tt is very kind of you," rephed 
Winnie, still somewhat confused, for she 
did not see her way very clearly, "to 
speak on Jacob's behalf If there were 
any one whose voice in such a matter 
would be acceptable to me, it would be 
yours. But — " and here she came to a 
dead stop. 

" But you do not like to trust me 
with such a secret ?" 

" Indeed, I would not say so. I would 
trust you with much more than that, 
if — " and here she came to a stop 
again, with the sentence unfinished. 

"If you could be sure of Jacob's 
sincerity ?" suggested Christian. " Oh, 
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Winnie, do not be mistrustful of him. 
He is the truest, most simple-hearted 
fellow in the world ; and is in despair 
lest he should leave Leipsic, with- 
out an assuring word or sign from 

you.'^ 

Winnie was more puzzled than ever. 

" When does he leave ?" she inquired, 
more with the intention of prolonging 
the conversation, than with any desire 
to ascertain a fact. 

" In eight or ten days at the ut- 
most." 

" And then to remain away for three 
years; perhaps to forget his promises, 
and never return ?" 

" A word from you would bind him 
for ever." 

" I am not at all sure of that : * Out 
of sight, out of mind.' " 
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" But some little pledge from you ; 
a lock of hair, a ring; the merest 
token would keep you in his memory." 

"And so his love might hang upon 
a thread !" 

" So do our lives, which are even as 
precious. And then, at the worst, 
there would be but a hair's breadth 
between you." 

" It is almost a pity, Herr Chris- 
tian," replied Winnie, laughing outright, 
'*that you do not take to courting on 
your own account — not me, of course 
— you seem to understand the matter 
so well." 

Christian laughed too, but he saw 
the danger upon the brink of which 
he stood. "I only feel," he said, **for 
my friend's sorrow, and therefore 
know how to plead his cause. Jacob 
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is such a good, true-hearted fellow." 
" No doubt ; but not more true- 
hearted than his friend, who has under- 
taken to make love for him, and who 
does it so well.'* 

" Nay, I do not make love for him." 
"Oh, Sir," exclaimed Winnie, holding 
up her fore-finger with mock gravity, 
while her whole face was in a glow of 
merriment, " do not repudiate your 
trust. I declare you have been making 
love for the last half-hour." 

"As deputy, then, and in good 
faith." 

" Oh, I do not doubt your faith, 
Sir. It is a very good faith, no ' 
doubt, for your friend. But," she 
added, laughing aloud again, "perhaps, 
Herr Christian, as you make love as 
deputy, you will have no objection to 
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receive the pledges you spoke of just 
nov, in the same capacity ?" 

" Certainly not," answered Christian. 
"I am prepared fiilly to carry out 
my mission. Whatever instructions or 
tokens you will intrust to my care I 
will faithfully deliver." 

"Most grave and reverend ambassa- 
dor 1 What a blessing it must be to 
have so trusty a servant! But really, 
Christian, I have nothing to send." 

" Not a word of comfort — ^not a sign 
of hope for Jacob ?" 

" Poor, good Jacob ! — for he must 
be good to have so true a friend. What 
can I send to give him hope and com- 
fort? Bid him be of good cheer, and 
h6pe for the best. But for his ambas- 
sador, who has of course no reward 
to expect; neither hope of love, nor 
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fear of rejection ; if I might venture to 
oflTer him a token of thanks, for his 
faithful and generous advocacy of his 
friend's cause, it would be such a trifle 
as this; which, perhaps, in his pride he 
would not stoop to accept." 

She held out, at only half arm's 
length, a small ring with a single 
turquoise stone ; flashing at the same 
time a bright, laughing glance full in 
Christian's face, and then dropping her 
eyes again at his feet. 

There was a mixture of drollery, of 
coy beauty, even of dignity, in her 
action, which took away from its real 
boldness ; her natural charms were so 
heightened by her manner, that Chris- 
tian's stout heart trembled in her pre- 
sence. It was impossible to miscon- 
ceive the intention of her gift ; his 
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gallantry forbade him to reject, and 
his honesty to accept it. But there 
was a middle course. Winnie was 
playing a double part; the very reason 
she gave for the offer of her token was 
not the true one. That appeared clear 
to him. Was it then not allowable to 
meet her with her own arms, and play 
the double-dealer also ? 

Thus in a flash of thought he rea- 
soned ; and so duplicity incites to its 
like. 

"Pardon me, Fraulein Winnie," he 
said, "my reward as ambassador should 
come from my sovereign, so to say; in 
this case, my good friend Jacob." 

" King Jacob, then ?" replied Winnie, 
raising her head, and laughing again. 
"But it is also permitted to the other 
sovereign — meaning me — to mark her 
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sense of the labours of a good servant, 
when the parley is over, by a gift." 

" Just so," smiled Christian ; " your 
logic is uncontrovertible. I accept your 
gift, then, as ambassador to my sove- 
reign, King Jacob." He took the ring 
gently from her hand, and added : " But 
Fraulein Winnie, since I have received 
this ring through my friend Jacob, is 
it not equally his as mine? Since you 
have made me the bearer of a message 
to him, *to be of good cheer, and 
hope for the best,' may I not place 
it on his finger as an assurance of your 
good wishes ?" 

Winnie looked alarmed, and held up 
her finger; but before she could speak, 
a shrill voice — unusually shrill on this 
occasion — sounded in her ear. On 
looking back, she perceived the angry 
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face of Frau Rudiger, darting round the 
corner of the timber avenue in which 
they stood, in search of her hand-maid. 
With a prompt, " Yes, gnadige Frau !" 
and a curtsey, Winnie was away out 
of the wood-yard, and back again in 
the culinary regions in as little time 
as it takes to tell. 

The fact was, the Frau, missiug her 
maiden from the kitchen, had raised 
her voice more than once to call her 
to her duty. But these notes of warn- 
ing had been quite unheard by the 
young people, preoccupied as they were 
by their skirmish of words ; and at 
length Frau Barbara had sallied forth 
in quest of the absent Winnie. Her 
surprise at finding her engaged in a 
tete-a-tete with Christian was great; but 
the discovery allayed her displeasure. As 
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Winnie flitted past her, the angry ex- 
pression in her countenance relaxed, 
her paleness became suffused with a 
slight flush, and she approached Chris- 
tian with a smile playing about her lips. 
Christian, on his part, hastened to make 
a respectful morning salutation, as he 
thrust rather unceremoniously into his 
waistcoat pocket the ring which, up to 
that moment, he had held in his hand. 

"So, Christian," said the Frau, with 
something in her tone that was too 
good-tempered to be a sneer, although 
a great deal like it; "you have been 
making final arrangements for your 
journey, I suppose ?" 

" With whom, madam ? Pardon me, 
I scarcely understand you." 

" Oh, I have not the least desire to 
be taken into your confidence. At any 
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rate it is not love which draws you to 
Hamburg; that is quite clear." 

" I am at a loss to know — " 

"You need not enter into any ex- 
planation to please me. There are 
some things which explain themselves." 

"I was merely speaking to Fraulein 
Winnie." 

"Yes, yes, certainly. I quite under- 
stand. I am not at all displeased, I 
assure you. It was rather early for 
gift rings, perhaps; but after all, quite 
excusable on the eve of a journey." 

And with a gracious bend of the head 
the Frau swept back to her domestic 
duties of the morning, leaving Christian 
conftised and annoyed at the termination 
of his interview with Winnie. 

" So, Master Christian," chuckled 
Frau Barbara to herself, "I think I 
am at last on the track of your secret." 



CHAPTER IX. 

FEATJ BAEBARA AT FAULT. 

"I HAVE seen Winnie/' said Christian 
to Jacob, as they sat together sipping 
their early cup of coflFee in a comer of 
the workshop. 

" And what said she ?" inquired 
Jacob, eagerly. 

"Thy love is a flirt, my boy, and 
not worth remembering; at least, to 
my mind." 

"But what said she, Christian? Does 
she hate me, love me, or despise me ?" 

" Thou art always in extremes, Jacob. 
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She does none of these things, so far 
as I can learn." 

''But did she make no concession; 
give no hope ?" 

" She is a flirt, I tell thee, and plays 
double. Dost thou know this ring ?" 

"Yes, yes! Oh, thou good fellow. 
Christian, it is for me 1 I have seen 
her wear it." 

" Then thou or I may wear it now ; 
or both of us for that matter. It was 
not given for thee; and I will none of 
it.'^ 

" Give it to me. Christian, and tell 
me aU that passed between you." 

Christian told him word for word, as 
nearly as he could remember the con- 
versation of the early morning. 

Jacob sighed many times during the 
recital, and at the end gave a great 
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sob, and buried his head in his hands. 
Then he sprang up, dashed the hair 
from his forehead, and exclaimed : ** She 
does not love me ; but I will keep the 
ring for her sake. And now Christian," 
he added, in a voice still hoarse 
with emotion, " for the road !" 

Jacob had conquered his love for 
the moment, and sought to bury its 
remembrance in hopeful anticipations of 
travel. 

Henceforth, to the hour of their depar- 
ture, the preparations for their journey 
occupied the whole thoughts of the two 
young men. The requirements of the 
municipal authorities, and of the police 
in Saxony, are multitudinous and strin- 
gent, and our travellers were too well 
disciplined to think of avoiding them. 
To minds so educated, the police regu- 
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demanded something more than the 
primitive initiative of the tramp, bar- 
gained for the railway transit at the 
outset, on condition of completing the 
journey on foot. 

The anxious investigations of Frau 
Rudiger require here some little more 
regard than they have hitherto re- 
ceived. 

Beguiled by the pleasing hope that 
the way to Christian's unexplained 
motive for leaving Leipsio lay through 
the heart of Winnie, the Frau, on the 
first opportunity, set about questioning 
that discreet damsel; not at all doubt- 
ing that in the confidence of lovers 
Christian had entrusted to her keeping 
the cause of his departure. The good 
wife began her researches in the most 
delicate and insinuating manner, in the 
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full expectation that with a little, gentle 

pressure, the impulsive heart of her 

maiden would pour out the flood of 

its confidence into her feminine and 

motherly ear. This did Frau Barbara, 

not out of mere vulgar curiosity, but 

from an intense desire to learn the 

motive of an act which touched so 

nearly and so sharply her own self- 
esteem. She was also actuated from a 

motive of real affection for Winnie. To 
her surprise and chagrin the result 
completely disappointed her expecta- 
tions. 

Winnie, contrary to her ^vont, was 
reserved in manner, and reticent in 
speech. So far was she from gratify- 
ing the ciiriosity of her mistress, for 
reasons which the reader will readily 
understand, that she herself was evi- 
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dently astonished and terrified at the 
new light which the Fran's gentle 
questioning threw upon her own case. 
She demurred to the fact of having 
given Christian the ring, without flatly 
denying it; but when the Frau referred 
to his early departure from Leipsio in 
company with Jacob, her colour went 
and came, her head swam, and but for 
a friendly chair beside her, which she 
clutched with a trembling hand, she 
would have fallen to the ground. 

" Dear heaven, Winnie I" exclaimed 
the Frau, " what is the matter with 
thee, child?" 

*' Nothing," answered Winnie, stoutly, 
and was herself again. The Frau gained 
nothing by her move. Winnie took the 
first opportunity of darting into her 
little bed-chamber; making a confidant 
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of her pillow, she poured out her whole 
heart thereupon with her tears. In 
truth, she began to feel like a Kttle 
criminal; and what was worse, a cri- 
minal who had failed in her object, and 
was conscious of her fault without any 
alloy of gratification at success. 

Frau Rudiger, without losing hope, 
abandoned for the present any further 
attempt at discovery in that quarter. 
Out of revenge, she made a sudden on- 
slaught upon the unsuspecting Jacob, 
as he entered the court-yard of the 
house, on his return from some out- 
door occupation. 

"So, Jacob," cried she, in quite a 
lively, spirited manner, " I hear you 
are to have a companion on your tra- 
vels." 

"Yes, madam," answered Jacob res- 
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pectfully, " Christian is to be with 
me. 

" A very nice thing, too, I have no 
doubt, for both of you, to be gadding 
about the world wherever you please. 
But I suppose that Christian, who is 
rather too old for such boyish work, 
has some better object in view than 
anything that offers itself in humdrum 
Leipsic. It can't be for the mere plea- 
sure of tramping up and down the 
country that he is going." 

"No, madam; that would hardly be 
like Christian. But," added Jacob 
deferentially, "we take the rail to 
BerUn." 

"And a very extravagant thing to 
do; not at all hke modest, wandering 
boys. What is Christian going to do 
in Hamburg ?" 
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Jacob stared rather rudely at this 
blunt question, as he answered : 

" To work, madam, I suppose." 

" I suppose so, too," tartly continued 
the Prau. "He is too poor to be idle. 
But has he no friends he is going to? 
No settled plan for the future? No 
prospect of becoming a master ?" 

" I really cannot say. I never 
thought of asking him, and he never 
told me." 

** Humph!" snorted the Frau, as she 
turned upon her heel, and re-entered 
the house. 

At the very door of her best par- 
lour stood Christian. This was an 
opportune surprise she had little ex- 
pected. 

" You here I" was her first exclama- 
tion. But what would have been an 
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angry inquiry, melted away ere she had 
half spoken it, short as it was, into 
a simple cry of sm-prise. The honest, 
calm, handsome face of Christian acted 
at once as a sedative upon her ruflled 
temper, and her curiosity at the motive 
of his presence assisted the result. At 
any rate she was calm. 

Christian, in as few words as it could 
be said, requested the permission of an 
interview. The Frau, with a bend of 
the head which was not quite ungra- 
cious, led the way into the room. 

It may be well to explain here, that 
the two heads of the house of Rudiger 
were, among the rest of the household, 
designated by the respective titles of 
the "Herr," and the "Frau;" while 
the former was usually addressed by 
that name, the latter claimed the more 
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modem, French appellation of "Ma- 
dame." This, however, was only a 
compromise. Frau Rudiger had en- 
deavoured to inoculate her servants 
and work-people with the more obse- 
quious and courtly spirit of her native 
town, Vienna; so that she might be 
addressed, as the custom there is, as 
"gnadige Frau," "gracious mistress," 
on every occasion. But the blunter 
manner of her Saxon household would 
not permit them, although sufficiently 
polite, to stomach this phrase, so that 
she was forced to be content with the 
title of " Madame," by which Christian 
now addressed her, 

"I wished, madame," said Christian, 
** to say a few words upon my departure 
from Leipsic." 

" Heavens 1" thought Frau Rudiger, 
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**here have I been hunting after this 
vexations secret to no purpose. It 
now comes straight to my ear of its 
own accord." 

With a word of affable encourage- 
ment, fihe motioned Christian to seat 
himself. In point of fact, Christian 
had at once perceived, when he refused 
the generous offer of the Herr, that 
the person who was the least Kkely to 
regard the act with complacency, was 
the Fran; that while the honest car- 
penter would forgive him for an un- 
intentional disappointment, his more 
implacable wife might regard it as a 
deadly insult. Moved, therefore, by his 
desire to set himself right in her eyes, 
as well as by his gratitude for a prof- 
fered benefit, he had sought this in- 
terview. He began at once, in his own 
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earnest, - heartfelt way, to express his 
obligations to both Herr and Frau for 
the unexpected honour and advantage 
they had proposed to bestow upon him, 
and to crave their indulgence for his 
apparent disregard of their generous 
intentions. 

All this was highly gratifying to Frau 
Rudiger. The stateliness with which 
she had at first seated herself to listen 
soon melted into amiability ; the in- 
nate respect and even affection, with 
which she regarded Christian, but 
which had been overshadowed by his 
recent refusal, again beamed forth in 
her countenance. But although Chris- 
tian's explanation was highly satisfac- 
tory in one sense, it was totally want- 
ing in another. Not a word, not a 
hint, did he give as to the real purport 
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of his journey. So that when all had been 
said which he seemed desirous of saying, the 
Frau saw there was nothing to be done but 
to question him directly upon the subject. 

"After all, Christian," she began, 
*Hhere is something wanting. Let me 
ask you one question : why are you 
going to leave us ?" 

" I wish to see my friends — my old 
friends — and to renew my acquaintance 
with the place in which my young days 
were passed." 

"All very creditable to you. But 
I was not aware you had so many 
fiiends — and ties — in Hamburg." 

" Not ties, but friends, I hope." 

" And bright prospects of success — of 
wealth," added the Frau. 

"No, madame; nothing but my open 
hands." 
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" Then it is very strange, to say the 
least of it, Christian. What would 
you have us think? One of two things 
we must believe — either you are very 
foolish, or very false," 

"False!" echoed Christian, while the 
colour flushed from his cheek up into 
the very roots of his hair. "False, 
madame 1 Foohsh, perhaps, but never 
false." 

"No, no — I did not mean that!" 
exclaimed the Frau, perceiving only then 
the full force of the expression she had 
used, and regretting it on the instant. 

"I beg to take my leave," continued 
the young man, not hearing, or not 
taking heed of her negative interjec- 
tions. "I have nothing more to say; 
no other explanation to give. Gnadige 
Frau von Rudiger, I have the honour 
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to kiss your hand." And so with a 
formal bow, and, for this once only, 
making use of the exaggerated phraseo- 
logy of the lady's native city, with 
which he was perfectly acquainted, 
Christian backed out of the room, and 
was gone before the Frau could make 
any further expostulation. 

That Frau Rudiger was intensely an- 
noyed by this sudden and unexpected 
termination to the interview was na- 
turally to be expected. She felt that 
by her hastiness she had been the cause 
of its abrupt close. Moreover, she was 
just as far off as ever from any know- 
ledge of Christian's motives; a know- 
ledge which it had become with her, 
not merely a matter of curiosity, but 
almost a point of honour, to discover. 
She felt that the door upon that side 
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was shut against her. And jet there 
was a leaven of sweetness mingled with 
the bitter morsel she had tasted, in the 
fact of the respectful consideration of 
Christian for her, in the avowed and evi- 
dent object of his visit. She could not, 
in spite of herself, but respect him for 
his frank gratitude, and honour him 
even for his independence. 

Nevertheless, when half an hour later, 
Franz Budiger came in to dinner, she 
told him of the interview, without 
dwelling upon its conclusion; and added, 
that ; " Christian might be quite right 
in what he did, but he was an un- 
couth, and an ungrateful youth for all 
that." 

Franz grunted disapproval of this 
sentiment; but did not, in his heart, 
more heartily disbelieve it than she whq 
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had given its utterance. The expres- 
sion of such a sentiment by the Frau 
was the last little sop cast into the 
teeth of her own vanity. 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE EVE OF A JOUENBY. 

The light of early morning just peeped 
— and that very modestly, for the day 
was as yet young in the year — through 
the narrow slits of windows which 
looked into the guests' chamber at 
father Breitenbach's. It fell upon Herr 
Karl Rostock, as he stood noisily en- 
gaged in cleaning and overlooking what 
he called his "accoutrements." That 
is to say, his stout walking-stick with a 
massive, chased silver head and ferrol; 
his pipe, of the North German kind. 
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with a flexible tube, and a bowl like a 
small barrel; a good English clasp- 
knife; and his tobacco-pouch, tinder 
and steel. To these might properly be 
added his travelling cap and cloak, 
which he handled with great care and 
tenderness. As Herr Rostock was alone, 
and the habit of talking was, as usual, 
strong upon him, he had no other re- 
source than to address his observations 
to some invisible listener. • 

" Ah, hah !" soliloquised he. " These are 
my accoutrements of to-day, but I remem- 
ber the time when they were the flint-lock, 
and the cartouche-box; when I would 
have given half my kit for such a little 
instrument as this," shutting and open- 
ing with great gusto the English clasp- 
knife. **A fine time it was, too. A 
brisk, sharp, short, right- onward, cut- 
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and-thrust, devil-may-care time. Plenty 
of time to be shot, and sabred, and 
ridden down, but no time for thinking." 
Then setting about the serious busi- 
ness of cleaning his pipe, he lightened 
his labour with a few hues of a sol- 
dier's song. 

" There is no better life 

In this world's hubble-bubble, 
Than when one eats and drink. 
And takes no sort of trouble." 

"That's my philosophy. I have tried 
it in all times and seasons, and never 
found it to fail. A soldier could not 
get on without it. 

*' A soldier in the field. 

To king and country true, 
"With scarce a groat in sack 
Claims honour as his due. 
Yalleri, Yallera, Vallera ! " 
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With such energy was the chorus of 
this song given, that it called up a 
remote echo from some inner chamber, 
in the small, piping voice of Breiten- 
bach. 

** So-ho, so-ho P' cried Eostook in 
reply, "art thou there? Give it tongue, 
child, give it tongue, that the Uttle 
birds may hear thee." 

Then, as an encouragement, he re- 
peated the verse with redoubled vigour, 
and crowed again as Breitenbach gave 
his feeble response. 

Having carefully cleaned and inspect- 
ed several articles of his "kit," to use 
his own phrase, he came to his coat, 
which, holding up at arms' length, he 
apostrophised in the words of an old 
German ditty : 

" Full thirty years thou'rt old, my friend. 
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Art still unchanged in form ; 
E'er like a brother have I found thee. 
And when the cannon flashed around me. 

Thou hast not trembled in the storm." 

" Ay, ay ! that's the stuflF for the young 
conscripts. It won't do for the old 
soldiers though ; they know better. 
My old coat of the wars has gone the 
way of all cloth — ^to the rag-shop — ^long 
ago. It wouldn't hold water, or keep 
out wind. But this is its younger 
brother, and so can take all the praises 
of the elder — dead and gone — dead and 
gone ! — and stand in his stead for the 
old song. It warms one to sing it 
after all. It's fine and bold, but it isn't 
true. Hallo, countryman !" 

This last exclamation was addressed 
to Christian, who, unheard amid the 
boisterous monologue of the old soldier, 
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had descended the steep flight of stairs, 
and now entered the room. A hearty 
greeting followed, evidently sincere on 
both sides, for between these two men, 
so dissimilar in manners and habits of 
thought, there had sprung up, at once, 
a strong friendship. Their very dissimi- 
larity drew the one to the other, and 
as their inclinations were based on mu- 
tual respect, they were so much the 
stronger, and more likely to endure. 

**Well, Herr Rostock," asked Chris- 
tian, ^*do we travel together ?" 

"With all my heart. When do you 
get jourfeuille de route ?^^ 

" I have it already, if that's the 
French for the road we take, Herr 
Rostock." 

"Halte-la! Don't *Herr' me. I am 
plain Karl Rostock to my friends. I 
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don't make my name a point of dignity 
unless I'm called out of it by those 
who presume upon my good nature. 
Call me ^ Old Karl' in companionship, 
and I am only warm like a summer 
breeze ; call me * Old KArl' in any- 
thing but respect, and hough! I'm a 
tornado." 

"There is no danger of my raising 
such a storm/' said Christian laughing. 
"But to set matters straight between 
us, my name is Christian Griinwald." 

"Goodl Christian; and a very pious, 
Protestant name too. Then, henceforth, 
let me call you Christian; and you 
may call me what you please. When do 
you start ?" 

" To-morrow morning, at six." 

" Then I'll tell you what it is. Christian. 
There is a scapegrace nephew of mine at 
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school in Halle, whom I must visit. I 
start to day for those learned regions, 
and will catch you to-morrow at the Halle 
Railway station. You wiU look out for 
me?" 

" Certainly." 

" Then that's settled. I am only 
sorry I cannot be at your parting feast 
to-night. And now, good-bye 1" 

And so they parted for the present. 

The Abschied, or entertainment at 
parting, is an oflTering of fiiendship 
made to the wandering journeyman by 
his companions, upon the outset of his 
travels, or upon the commencement of 
a new journey. It varies in importance 
according to the estimation in which 
the intending wanderer is held; but he 
must be poor and despised indeed, to 
whom this tribute of aflTection is not 
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tendered in some more or less signifi- 
cant manner. The occasion was too 
important a one in the Rudiger house- 
hold to be allowed to pass without 
special observance. Even the Frau 
melted, as the hour drew nigh for the 
departure of the two young men, and 
became at once gentle and generous. 
Indeed, when Frau Barbara did melt, 
the process was complete; no one could 
imagine that she would ever become 
frigid again. 

In its first rude form, the present 
Abschied was a simple invitation from 
the fellow-workmen, and other intimate 
acquaintances of the craft, to Christian 
and Jacob, to drink a glass of punch 
at the trade herberge; this is the usual 
shape which this so essentially a work- 
man's entertainment takes. But Herr 
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Rudiger here joined the party, and pro- 
posed that the parting-glass should be 
drunk in his own workshop, and asked to 
be allowed to contribute his share to the 
feast. For feast it really became; not 
merely a few steaming bowls of odori- 
ferous liquid, but a soKd banquet of 
roast meats, and dainty pasties, sweet 
and fruity, as pieces de resistance against 
the insidious draughts of pleasant, but 
strong drinks. In fact, there were two 
events to celebrate : the completion of 
the apprenticeship of Jacob— now Herr 
Jacob Lindemann — and the departure 
of the young journeyman in company 
with Christian, who was a host in him- 
self, upon his wanderings. 

The fact that Christian was about to 
leave Leipsic was regarded, on all hands, 
as a matter of wonder and regret. So 
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far as he was concerned, its cause re- 
mained unexplained, and to most of his 
friends it appeared inexplicable ; for it 
was evident to all how high a position 
he* held in the affairs and esteem of 
Herr Rudiger. The Heir himself, since 
the day of his interview with his young 
foreman, had never once alluded to the 
rejection of his generous proposal, and 
in all respects his manner towards him 
remained unchanged. He was the same 
frank, amiable, and even fatherly master 
he had ever been. 

Now that the occasion arose, in the 
circumstance of the Abschied, to testify 
in public the esteem in which he held 
the young man — who seemed, with a 
cruel levity, to be about to abandon 
him, his home and his interests — he 
seized the opportunity to make the ex- 
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pression of his good-will as prominent, 
and as forcible as possible. He took 
the head of the table at the feast; he 
was the first to pledge the travellers, 
who sat by his side, one on either hand ; 
and led with a ringing voice the Vivat- 
ho ! which signalised the announcement 
of their names. Then, when he had 
rendered all the honour and outward 
expressions of kind feeling which the 
occasion could possibly demand, he 
wished the guests good-night ; whispered 
to Christian and Jacob that he. would 
see them in the morning ere their de- 
parture; and left the company to the 
boisterous hilarity which was natural to 
the occasion, and which his presence 
there, he felt, was calculated to check. 

The ladies, that is to say, Frau 
Rudiger and her hand-maid Winnifred 

VOL. I. 
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J Seebach, did not grace the feast with 

their presence. It would have been 
against the order of proprieties, that 
somewhat severe decorum, which it was 
the pride of the Frau to maintain in 
the household. But agreeable signs of 
their interest in the occasion were 
everywhere visible in the preparation 
and arrangement of the viands; and it 
was well known that the punch itself 
had been mixed in those exquisite pro- 
portions, and provided with the pro- 
digality which distinguished it, by their 
own fair hands. Indeed, the Frau had 
evidently, for this occasion, cast her 
social economics to the winds, and al- 
lowed her naturally kind and generous 
nature to have full sway. 

With the consciousness of this gra- 
cious consideration for their comforts 
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on the part of the Fran, it was not 
surprising that when Christian rose and 
asked for a "Vivat-ho !" from the company 
for that lady, the assembled guests 
should respond with an enthusiasm 
which made the very windows vibrate, 
and awoke an echo in the apartment of 
the Frau herself. When Jacob whis- 
pered in the ear of his elder com- 
panion : " And one for Winnie," the 
salvo was repeated with re-filled glasses, 
and " Es lebe Hoch !" rang out again 
with a depth, a fullness and a vigour, 
which proved the popularity of the 
toast. 

Of music there was, as in all assem- 
blages of Germans, enough to gratify 
all ears. Guitars were not wanting to 
accompany their owners in solo sing- 
ing; but part music was preferred, and 

2 
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choruses were the most popular of all. 
The last were effective without excep- 
tion, but were as a whole more con- 
spicuous for melody than sense. 

And so the merry hours passed on, 
and it drew towards midnight, when 
prudence whispered to the less elated of 
the party that it would be well to con- 
clude their merry-making while it was 
time to do so with decorum. Then 
with one more toast, and one more 
chorus, and an extemporary waltz round 
the chairs — ^a sort of "voluntary" with 
the feet instead of with the voice — ^the 
meeting made its adieux and departed 
in peace. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE RING ON THE WRONG FINGER. 

The formal farewells to the two 
heroes of the occasion were reserved 
for the morning. Every one present at 
the feast was self-pledged, without stint 
or reservation, to present himself at 
the railway-station by five o'clock, to 
start the two travellers forth upon their 
way with the good wishes and benedic- 
tions of true friendship. 

The fresh, lovely, spring morning 
came sooner to many, no doubt, than 
it was quite welcome; but to the Rudi- 
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ger household, at least, in spite of the 
unwonted festivities of the night, its 
advent was neither unseen nor unpre- 
pared for. All the inmates of the 
*^ Black Horse-shoe" were astir by the 
time the first grey glimmer of daylight 
spread coldly over the old city. The 
oven was replenished — ^its fire had never 
quite died out since the previous day; 
bright copper vessels were soon seen 
perched among its red embers ; water 
began to simmer, and sing, and bubble; 
the delicious aroma of the freshly ground 
coffee spread itself insidiously over the 
whole house. 

The Frau was visible and audibly ju- 
bilant, humming a pleasant tune as she 
busied herself with the preparation of 
the early breakfast. Winnie was busy, 
too, but silent. The master and our 
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two travellers made great demonstra- 
tions of liveliness against an evident 
tendency to lapse into a state of grave 
contemplation. Their minds were not 
so full of thought as of a contention 
of opposite emotions ; the half revival 
of old recollections, with the sense of 
responsibility in entering upon a new 
enterprise. 

The Frau had ordered that the early 
meal, now in course of preparation, 
should be laid out in the best parlour. 
It was evident the good lady had not 
slept oflF her good temper. As for the 
meal itself, it was a very simple affair. 
Plain black coffee, with milk for those 
who desired it; bread and butter, and a 
sprinkling of sweet cake. 

All the household was there, with the 
addition of the widow, Frau Lindemann, 
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Jacob's mother ; who, though otherwise 
cheerful, sat with a perpetual tear on 
each cheek, which either never dried 
up, or was constantly renewed. Herr 
Rudiger might laugh and joke in his 
best and kindliest way; Jacob soothed 
her with brilliant hopes, and prophecies 
of the good fortune reserved for him : 
she listened, and sometimes smiled in 
return for their encouragements, but 
the two solitary tears still stood their 
ground. 

The meal was a short and hasty one ; 
for, as it invariably happens on such 
occasions, there were more things to be 
done than there was time conveniently 
to do them in. At the last all was 
hurry and confusion. Jacob owned no 
luggage but his well-filled knapsack, 
and this he himself was not allowed to 
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carry. Christian was more oumbrously 
provided for with trunk and valise, in 
addition to his pack. At length all 
was ready. 

Those who had anything to carry — 
and each was eager to appropriate in 
his own keeping some stray portion of 
l^gg^'ge — had already started on the 
road. The ladies were to make their 
adieux at home, together with the Herr, 
who moved about from one to the 
other in a restless way, his face smiling 
yet thoughtful. He seemed in his broad 
strength, and silent impressiveness of 
manner, to be the father of them 
all. 

There was little said at parting. The 
Herr grasped Christian by the hand, 
kissed him on each cheek, and said 
solemnly : 
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** Adieu, my son. God be with you !" 

Christian returned the pressure, and 
with a half sob echoed the good man's 
words, adding: 

" Keep me in your memory. Adieu, 
fother !" 

In bidding farewell to the Frau, he 
would have kissed her hand, but she 
offered him her cheek, and he saluted 
it reverently. The parting with Jacob, 
if less impressive, was equally hearty; 
and, indeed, afforded a pleasant oppor- 
tunity of relaxing from the serious tone 
which, for a brief space, prevailed. Poor 
Frau Lindemann had scarcely a word 
to say. If the tear on each cheek was 
stationary before, it now assumed mo- 
tion, and as it fell to the ground was 
quickly followed by another which took 
its vacant place. 
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Suddenly there was a cry of: " Where 
is Winnie ?" 

Yes, where was Winnie? No one 
had seen her for the last quarter of an 
hour. The Herr shouted "Winnie!" 
and the Frau, in a shrill voice — a cry 
is seldom melodious — echoed the call. 
After a time she came, in a great 
bustle, her face flushed from the haste 
she had made, or something else. See- 
ing all present standing waiting for her, 
the colour deepened still more, and she 
stammered out a few words, scarcely 
seeming to know what she had come 
for, or why they were there. 

" Fare you well, Fraulein Winnifred," 
said Christian, extending his hand, as 
Jacob did the same. Winnie was flurried 
between the two hands, not knowing 
which to take first, and so missed them 
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both. It was the silliest thing in the 
world, yet might have been the most 
impressive. As it was, it was simply a 
blunder, and meant nothing at all. 
Then, not knowing what else to do, she 
held out both her hands, and each of 
her young friends took one. Somehow, 
while she still held Christian's hand, 
she threw her head back in a shy way, 
lest he should kiss her, which he had 
not attempted to do; thus she threw 
herself in the way of Jacob, who did 
kiss her, with a smack that was quite 
startling. By that time the conviction 
flashed upon Christian's mind that he 
had made a mistake, and he pressed 
forward to remedy it; but it was too 
late. With a little scream — it might 
have been an effort of maidenly reserve 
at Jacob's boldness, or it might have 
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been that she caught sight of a small 
turquoise ring upon his finger — she flitted 
towards the door, and was gone. 

" Poor girl I" said the Master, with a 
half smile upon his face. 

"Giddy thing I" cried the Frau, with 
a toss of the head. 

A little while, and Christian and Jacob 
were at the railway-station, the double 
centre of a knot of boisterous, sympa- 
thetic friends. Men as they were, a kiss 
on each cheek, and on the lips, sealed 
the farewell wishes between them. Soon, 
snugly packed in their places, our two 
travellers waved their last adieux jfrom 
the carriage window. 

"Farewell, farewell!" cried the little 
crowd on the platform. 

"Away!" shrieked the terrible engine, 
getting quite out of temper at the long 
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delay; then with a hoarse snort to 
begin with, it moved slowly out of the 
station, seeming to mutter in a surly 
way, as it passed out of sight : " Good- 
bye — ^good-bye — good-bye 1" 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

MY NEPHEW GUSTAV. 

The railway from Leipsic to Berlin 
offers very few interesting features of 
scenery to the traveller along its whole 
line. On the Saxon portion of it, up to 
the frontiers of Prussia at Kothen, it 
lies at a dead level nearly the whole 
way through a desert of sand. Yet, to 
the young and expectant eyes of Jacob, 
it was a bright landscape. Lighted by 
the sun of youth and hope each poor 
shrub to him spread into a tree, each 
patch of brown, stunted grass into a 
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garden. It was the spring time of the 
year, and what little vegetation there 
was to be seen, now wore its brightest 
hue. But the charm which covered the 
arid ground with verdure ; which clothed 
the trees with brighter green, and filled 
the air with light and music, found its 
power in that spring time of the mind 
and body which is the especial blessing 
of the young. To Christian, to whom it 
was no novel experience, this setting 
out upon a new journey was full of ex- 
hilirating pleasure. But his enjoyment 
was tempered by his remembrance of 
former travel, and sobered by reflections 
which, sad or cheerful, he did not com- 
municate to his companion. 

With Jacob it was different. His emo- 
tions were firesh and unalloyed by former 
recollections, whether of success or of dis- 
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couragement. The vivacity of his youth- 
ful spirit found full employment in the 
anticipations of the novelty and beauty 
of all that was about to meet his eye, 
or occupy his mind. There is something 
peculiarly affecting in the position of 
the young German wanderer upon his 
departure from home to begin long years 
of travel; perhaps never to re-enter 
his native town. 

He goes forth humbly clad, poorly pro- 
vided, his whole worldly wealth strapped 
to his back, or, in the shape of a few 
dollars, sewn in his girdle. The wide 
world is before him, and his future for- 
tunes are contained in the hollow of his 
hand. He stands positively alone. But 
youth with its hopeful vigour; strength 
with its boundless confidence ; so far from 
regarding the lonely landscape with mis- 

VOL. I. p 
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giving, Bee nothing before them but a 
smiling, flowery land of rapture and 
plenty; so little estimating the task- 
work and privations which hem their 
way, that the mental prospect gleams 
before them as a succession of triumphs 
to enterprise and skill. Let us thank 
God for the young hearts, and the strong 
Hmbs, which are destined to conquer 
despair, if they do not vanquish suc- 
cess I 

If a shade of thoughtfulness hovered 
for awhile round the face of Christian, it 
soon passed away before the radiant en- 
joyment of his companion. They fell to 
chatting over the few objects of interest 
which flitted before their eyes, and the 
prospects of success which their haven, 
the town of Hamburg, would afford 
them. All this had been considered and 
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discussed many times before; but it 
always offered old points for review, 
and new aspects for consideration. They 
were provided with letters and addresses 
from Herr Rudiger and others, and had 
no fears for the result of their jour- 
ney. 

Moreover, Christian stood in a cha- 
racter which, through all the land, was 
regarded with respect and consideration. 
He was the return wanderer. He was 
going home. This fact would have 
served him as a passport, in the ab- 
sence of many technicalities of docu- 
ment, even in the eyes of the police; 
but to the minds of ordinary people, 
it was a high recommendation. In 
Hamburg, which, although not his 
birth-place, had been in all essential re- 
spects his early home, it would ensure 

p 2 
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him a hearty and helpful welcome. If, 
therefore, an anxious shade flitted across 
his face at intervals, it did not arise from 
any doubts of his reception in the old 
Hanse Town. 

Perhaps the elation of spirit which Jacob 
felt at the novelty of his situation, received 
an additional impetus from the circum- 
stances of his farewell passage with Winnie. 
Jacob could not regard this otherwise 
than as a triumph. To have held her 
but for a moment in- his arms, and 
have imprinted a kiss upon her cheek, 
was an amount of happiness which, under 
all the circumstances, he had never anti- 
cipated; the remembrance of it would 
cheer him during years of travel. 

With such matters of thought and 
conversation, the time sped rapidly on, 
as they watched the low level of the 
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distant landscape, or saw the ground 
whirling away beneath their feet. 

It was necessary to change carriages 
at Kothen. Being the frontier town, 
the Saxon half of the railway ends here, 
and the remaining portion of the road 
passes over Prussian ground. Here they 
loitered away an hour, beguiling the 
tedium of delay by making a vigorous 
attack upon some savory viands which 
the Frau Rudiger, their late mistress, 
in the unwonted exuberance of her ge- 
nerosity, had especially prepared for 
them ; moistened by some drink in the 
shape of kiimmel, with which they had 
taken care to provide themselves. 

At length their train arrived. Seated 
in their places, under the officious di- 
rection of the railway servants, who 
looked and acted like a company or two 
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of soldiers let loose for the occasion, 
they were soon cleaving the way towards 
Berlin, Their progress was slower than 
on the Saxon side of the line, and a 
SDail's pace compared with the rate of 
travelling in England. But railways were 
in their extreme youth in Germany at 
this period, and being under direct go- 
vernment control were managed with 
excessive caution, not to say fussy 
meddlesomeness. They stopped at Halle, 
an important town at some distance 
from the line ; and as they trailed slowly 
along the platform, a voice that both 
Christian and Jacob recognized, shouted 
to them : 

"Halte-la! Stop the cart, and give 
me a Hft." 

It was Herr Karl Rostock, in full 
travelling costume; and save that he 
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carried no arms, bearing mucli the ap- 
pearance of a soldier on the raarch; or, 
it would be more correct to say, like 
one returning from leave of absence. 
His ample, dark gray cloak was tight- 
ened round the waist by the cloth 
band at the back, which formed part 
of the garment itself. A square, com- 
pact knapsack was strapped behind him ; 
in his hand he carried a piece of twisted, 
knarled vine stem, as a walking-stick. 
An Austrian miitze with its small top 
sloping from the back, and gaily braided, 
crowned his figure. 

"Ha, ha!" he exclaimed, when he 
had taken his seat between Christian 
and Jacob, ** you runaways 1 So, I 
have caught you at last. You were a 
march ahead of me; and I have been 
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running at your heels ever since you 
left Leipsic." 

The two friends welcomed him heartily, 
and his appearance and manner placed 
him at once on good terms with his 
fellow passengers. In less than a quarter 
of an hour he was cracking jokes, and 
exchanging repartees, with half-a-dozen 
of the travellers about him. 

" I did hope," said Christian, when 
they were once more in motion, "to 
have the pleasure of making the ac- 
quaintance of your nephew." 

" Poor devil I You might have done 
that," replied Rostock with a grim look ; 
** but he is laid up in hospital." 

" In hospital ! Not seriously ill, I hope?" 

" No ; oh no 1 only a flesh wound. 
Won't come under the surgeon's hands, 
I expect." 
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" What is it ?" " How did it happen ?" 
were the questions which fell from Chris- 
tian and Jacob in the same breath. 

"Oh ! the simplest thing in the world," 
answered Old Karl, turning to Christian. 
"But rU teU you all about it. You 
see, Gustav and I had been going 
over the old ground; that is to say, I 
had — ^had been telling him, ' for the 
fiftieth time, at least, the old story of 
my campaigns. He likes to hear it, 
poor fellow 1 and, of course, I've no ob- 
jection to tell it. Well, all of a sudden : 
' Uncle Karl,' said he, * I'll tell you what 
it is.' 

* Well, my boy,' I cried, * what is it ?' 

* I shall leave the University, Uncle 
Karl.' 

* Of course you will — when your term 
is up.' Gustav, you know, is a student 
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at Halle, and has taken some honours 
already. A clever devil, I can tell you. 

*I shall leave the TJniversity, Uncle 
Karl,' said he. 

*0f course you will,' I returned. 

*Now, Uncle Karl.' 

' Bosh !' I cried. 

* At once, Uncle.' 

* What do you mean, Gustav ?' 

* I shall go with you to Hamburg, 
Uncle Karl,' he answered, with the 
quietest smile in the world. Oh 1 he 
is a cool fellow, is Gustav. 

* Are you mad ?' I asked. 

* No, only sick.' 

* Then take some Dutch tea, or a 
small dose of camomile.' 

•I'm sick of the University, Uncle 
Karl, and I won't stop in it.' 
' You're a fool,' I said. 
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* Thank you, Uncle Karl. We are 
both of the same family, I believe.' 

* What is it you want, Gustav ?' 

* I want something different to what 
IVe got Uncle. I want a change.' 

*F11 give you a hiding, Gustav,' said 
I. *You never had that before.' 

" The rascal laughed till the tears stood 
in his eyes. Gustavo is a strapping 
fellow, I can tell you. Five feet ten in 
his stockings, and as broad as a house, 
although he is not yet eighteen. 

* What I' cried I, quite seriously, 
* ybu would desert your colours ?' 

*We have no colours. Uncle, I wish 
we had. I would fight for them to the 
death.' He is a brave fellow, is Gus- 
tav 1 

* But,' said I, * you would shirk your 
collegium; throw away your gradus ; and 
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bolt out of the curriculum ?* That was 
all the Latin I knew, and I gave it him 
all at once. 

*I am sick of the whole lot, Uncle,* 
replied he, once for all; *and I won't 
stop in it.* 

* Himmel 1 you shall stop in it. * I 
was wrong, you know; I was quite 
wrong. With a gentle, word I could 
have turned the big fellow about like a 
baby. But I must needs take to hectoring. 

*I tell you. Uncle Karl,' said he, 
standing up quite boldly, * I shall leave 
the University. I will go to the Pro- 
fessor myself, and tell him so.' 

* m lock you up in your room, 
Gustav.' 

* Then I'll jump out of window.' 

** I was at my wit's ends. At length I 
hit upon a plan. * Look you, Gustav,' 
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said I, * you want to do a foolish thing, 
and I mean to try and prevent you. I'll 
fight you for it.' 

* How, Uncle Karl ?' 

* Hand down the swords.* 
' With all my heart.' 

" In a moment we both stood armed, 
face to face ; each with a swinging cavalry 
sabre in his hand. 

' First blood,' said I. 

* Good I' 

* En garde /' And at it we went. 
Now, I know something about sword- 
play, and so does Gustav — a little; and 
we had a nice little bout. The room was 
very small to be sure, and there was 
some danger to the furniture. It was 
really delightful to see Gu staves play. It 
was sharp and quick, and I had my work 
to do with eye and hand to keep myself 
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safe. Thunder 1 how we worked away ! 
A month's such practice, and I don't 
know that I should care to tackle Gustav 
at all. He tried his hardest to shave me, 
and I gave him elbow-room enough for 
a time ; but when it began to get too 
hot, I went in and finished him.' 

* Finished him !' exclaimed Jacob, 
open-mouthed. 

* Yes ; settled the matter at a stroke. 
The neatest little slice off his right ear 
you ever saw. He bled like a pig.' 

* Played out 1' cried I. * Look to your 
ears.' 

* That's true !' said Gustav, quite 
chapfallen, as he dropped his point. But it 
was only for a moment. He roused up like 
a lion ; began to smile, and then laughed 
outright. 

* You had me then, Uncle, but I 
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think I wasn't far off you once or twice." 

* A close shave, Gustav. But a miss is 
as good as a mile. Are you satisfied ?* 

* Quite satisfied, Uncle Karl. This 
has done me good. I havn't had such 
a bout a long while.' 

" He looked so handsome — ^he is a hand- 
some fellow — I couldn't help giving him 
a hug. I think there was a tear in his 
eye, but I wouldn't see it; indeed, I 
don't know that my own eyesight was 
quite clear. 

*Now then,' said I, quite briskly, 
* place yourself under the doctor's hands, 
and consider yourself confined to your 
room.' 

* I must see you to the station, Uncle,' 
said he. 

* Not a step. You are invalided.' 
"And then I set-to and stopped the 
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bleeding; bound up the wound, and 
made him as nice a httle ear-cowl as 
ever you saw. I've been on hospital 
duty before now, and would stick at 
nothing in the doctoring way, short of 
an amputation. I thought at first I 
should have some trouble to keep him 
in-doors; but no, he was as gentle 
as a lamb, and did all I bade him. 
When I was going away : 

' What shall I do with this, Uncle ?' 
said he. 

* What is it, Gustav?' 

* I found it in the room, Uncle.' 

" By Jove 1 it was the snip off his ear. 

* I think it ought to have decent 
burial, Gustav.' 

* Just the thing 1' he cried, as gleeful 
as a child. * Let's go and bury it in 
the garden.' 
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"And away we went like two babies, 
and dug a grave, and buried it, and 
set a stone up over it. We didn't say 
any prayers, but I fired a pistol over its 
grave as a mark of honour, because it 
had been cut off with a sword, by a 
soldier. All this had put Gustav in such 
good humour, that I had no difficulty 
in parting with him. When I left him, 
he was already anticipating with pleasure 
the return to his class. So that's how 
it came about that my nephew Gustav 
got into hospital. I went myself to the 
professor, and reported him on the sick 
list — a slight attack of fever and a bad 
ear-ache." 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

BECKONING WITH MINE HOST. 

As the train panting and fuming on 
its course, drew nearer towards Berlin, 
the country assumed a more cultivated 
and interesting aspect. Sometimes from 
a height the travellers looked down upon 
well-farmed and flourishing fields; while 
distant towns, ghttering in white and 
red, and the quaint church steeples 
piercing the clear air, gave the landscape 
a prosperous appearance. Sometimes, 
they cleaved their way, as it were, 
through dense pine woods, and were 
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buried in its dark foliage ; and now again 
they emerged from the shadow of the 
forest on to the open, half sandy plain. 

The hot, thirsty engine which drew 
them went screeching and panting into 
the railway terminus at Berlin soon after 
mid-day. 

After passing safely through the double 
cordon of police, royal and municipal, 
which protected this entrance into the 
capital, the travellers proceeded through 
the city to their hostelry. Jacob gazed 
with wonder and delight upon the broad 
streets and handsome houses which met 
their view on every side; he thought 
the road interminable to the herberge, 
where both he and Christian were com- 
pelled to lodge. Both young men, as 
their credentials of travels, held only 
wander-books, a modified passport, which 
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marked their social status as workmen, 
and materially restricted their liberty 
of action. To Jacob this restriction 
seemed perfectly right and natural; and 
although Christian would have preferred, 
and might probably have succeeded in 
carrying out a diflTerent arrangement, 
out of regard to his companion, and 
from a sort of traditional reverence for 
the document under the protection of 
which he had first started upon his 
travels, he did not seek to evade the 
rather disagreeable penalty which the 
possession of a wander-book imposed, of 
lodging at the trade herberge. 

With Herr Rostock, it was a perfect 
matter of choice. Had he been travel- 
ing alone, he would doubtless have 
availed himself of his means and posi- 
tion to choose the hotel most agreeable 
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to him; but in this case he looked 
upon it as a point of honour, and a 
matter of good fellowship, to take up his 
quarters with his travelling companions. 

**I shall sleep and live with you at 
the herberge," said he, in answer to 
Christian's remonstrances. "A bad com- 
rade is a bad fellow. I sum him up 
in three words under the letter S : 
solitary, sulky, and selfish; and I was 
never any one of these. Besides, it 
will be quite a treat to me, in remind- 
ing me of my campaigning days. Don't 
you see, my dear fellow, when one is 
at home one has to be formal, and 
stiff; one has to mind one's P's and 
Q's in order to be respectable. But 
when one is abroad, out of the full 
glare of one's neighbours' eyes, one 
can pitch formality, and what some 
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men call decorum to the devil ; and 
be as careless, as unfettered, and as 
comfortable as one pleases. One is not 
always * at home' at home, I can tell 
you. And novr let us see what your 
herberge's host has got in his larder." 

In one respect, at least, our travellers 
had been reckoning literally without 
their host. When they arrived at the 
herberge — a dismal, dirty, and generally 
most unpromising hostelry in external 
appearance — they found there was no- 
thing to be had but bread and cheese, 
beer, and kiimmel. As the mid-day meal 
had been long since dispatched, it was 
quite out C^the orthodox order of pro- 
ceedings to prepare anything for chance 
travellers. 

" People who want to dine here 
should come at proper hours," growled 
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the landlord, who, to judge from his 
appearance, might just have dropped the 
lapstone which seemed properly to be- 
long to him. 

"But have you nothing cold?" de- 
manded Rostock. 

" Not a scrap." 

" And nothing to cook ?" 

" We don't cook here till supper-time." 

" Come, come, mine host of the 
* Crab-Tree,' — ^isn't that the sign of your 
house? If it is not, it ought to be — 
you must remember we have just come 
by rail from Leipsic, and have had 
nothing to eat worth speaking of since 
daybreak." 

"All the worse for you," mumbled 
mine host. Then relenting a little be- 
neath the aspect of his military-look- 
ing guest, whose manner and appear- 
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ance he did not quite relish, he 
added : 

" There's a potatoe-salad you can 
have with your bread and beer, if you 
like it." 

" Donner and Doria !" shouted Ros- 
tock. "What do you mean by offering 
a potatoe-salad to three hungry men? 
Is there nothing better to be had 
in this house for love or money ? 
Look here, Vm an old soldier, and 
never put up with chopped hay, when 
I can get beans. I want to quarrel 
with no man to-day; but I've served 
under no less a commander than his 
Excellency the Field Marshal Von 
Bliicher himself, and I'll not be sent 
away starving from any inn in all Ber- 
lin. There 1" and he flung down a 
Prussian dollar as he spoke, "I want 
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dinner for three gentlemen; and let it 
be good, hot, and well served. Here 
are more of the same sort;" and he 
chinked a well-filled purse before the 
very nose of the astonished landlord. 
" Let us have a bottle of Rosenheimer 
to begin with." 

Without another word he stalked into 
the best room, followed by Christian 
and Jacob, while the host and his elec- 
trified household, as if acting under a 
spell, set about preparing in all haste 
a really good dinner. It was served 
up with a celerity which surprised even 
Old Karl. Indeed, he relented so com- 
pletely under the influence of the good 
fare, that at the second bottle of wine 
he called up "Old Porcupine," as he 
styled our host, to take a glass with 
them ; remarking drily, that "if it was 
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poison, they might as well take share 
and share alike." 

The wine, however, was good. The 
landlord, under the joint influence of 
money, and an imperious guest, who knew 
what he wanted, and would have it, had 
become, if not polite, at least as civil and 
brisk as it was in his nature to be. He 
even indulged in his little joke over his 
customer's wine. But on one point he was 
unbending. He would by no means allow 
Herr Kari Kostock to sleep in the same 
dormitory with the handwerhshurschen. 

" That would not be becoming," he 
said ; " no, no." 

As the said handwerksburschen^ or 
workmen, were allotted a long loft 
over the stable as their bed-room, and 
slept two in a bed, it might be a ques- 
tion whether Old Karl in this case was 
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mucli to be pitied on account of his 
exclusion from such quarters. But it 
was also a question of privilege. The 
handwerJcsburschen could claim as a right 
certain accommodation at a fixed price at 
his herberge. Although, on the one hand, 
he was compelled to submit to something 
like restraint in the matter of lodging; 
yet, on the other, it might be said to be 
his privilege to sleep in a stable loft, 
two in a bed. To this privilege, Herr 
Karl Rostock had no claim, and the 
host would not concede it to him. 
When, therefore, having disposed of 
their dinner, the three travellers pro- 
ceeded to the common room, it was 
Christian and Jacob only who took their 
places there by subscriptive right. Herr 
Rostock might be regarded as a kindly 
intruder, or at best a self-invited guest. 
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Old Karl, however, was not the man 
to play a subordinate part in such com- 
pany. Before long he had gathered 
about him the liveliest spirits there, had 
organised a chorus, and was dispensing 
Berlin beer to those around. 

Bed time came at eight o'clock, and 
the motley little herd collected together, 
under the leadership of the barman. 
As they straggled across the open yard 
to their place of rest, Rostock stood 
upon the door-step, and chanted a fare- 
well in the last words of Gerhard's 
A. B. C. love song : 

" And last, Y, Z ; 
So now to bed ! 

Fast falls the even dew, 
I may not be with yon. 
E'en though on wings I sped ; 
So now to bed !" 



CHAPTER XIV. 



ON THE EOAD. 



It was no part of our travellers' in- 
tention to wile away the time in the 
Prussian capital. Herr Eostock was 
in haste to return home; Christian had 
especial reasons which urged him to 
reach the great Northern sea-port as 
early as possible ; and Jacob, who doubt- 
less might readily have found occupa- 
tion in Berlin, to his own profit, and 
amusement, would on no account part 
company with his friend. Of course it 
was necessary, with due regard to the 
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position and finances of Jacob to make 
their way hence to Hamburg on foot, 
some two hundred miles distant. This 
would occupy them ten days or a fort- 
night, and on that account it was the 
more necessary to spend as little time 
as possible in Berlin. Still the great 
capital was not to be passed through at 
a canter. 

Two days were spent in that most 
wearisome of all pleasures, "sight-see- 
ing," in the shape of visits to the chief 
public buildings, and monuments. On 
the third day our travellers would have 
set out upon their journey had it not 
been for the police. The latter in their 
zeal for the public security, as in oppo- 
sition to individual convenience, put so 
many obstructions in their way, that 
it was only on the morning of the 
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fourth day, that they fairly stepped on 
to the broad high road. 

They were in high spirits, and in foil 
marching order. Herr Rostock was 
equipped in a loose tunic, his military 
great coat strapped on his knapsack; 
his two companions wore the traditional 
clean white kittel, or blouse, of the 
wandering boys. The air of the early 
spring morning — ^it was now approach- 
ing the middle of April — although keen, 
was fresh and invigorating. The 
sense of unalloyed freedom which 
animated their hearts, rendered more 
pleasing from their recent experience of 
the Prussiain pohce, gave elasticity to 
their limbs. 

**Ndw, friend Jacob," cried Rostock, 
" art thou fully provided with the essen- 
tial requisites of the tramp ?" 
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" I believe so, Heir Rostock. What are 
they ?" 

"A stick, a knife, and a yard of string." 

"A stick, and a knife have I, but I 
will not answer for the string. What 
should I do with it." 

" Ah, ha I friend Jacob, now do I see 
how unlearned and unskilled thou art 
in the ways of free life on the road. 
Thou art an absolute baby. Let me 
instruct thee. Thy stick hath three 
purposes : First, to assist thee on thy 
march; second, to keep off the dogs 
which will inevitably howl at thy heels 
at every village through which thou 
may'st pass; third, to dig thee a hole 
under a beech tree for thy feet, in the 
event, which is very hkely to happen, 
of thy having no roof, some night, but 
the free air over thy head." 
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"I will not fail to use it for these 
purposes," laughed Jacob ; " or anj^ 
other for which I may find it of use." 

"For thy knife," continued Eostock 
gravely, "it hath also three especial 
uses. It shall serve thee for thy chief 
helpmate at all thy meals, the more 
especially when thy host may be short 
of cutlery; with it shalt thou test the 
softness of the pine board on which it 
may be thy lot to sleep; lastly, it shall 
help thee to a juicy slice of the bark 
of the first firesh, young tree on thy 
road, when thou art a-hungered." 

" I shall not forget," laughed Jacob 
again ; " and the string ?" 

"With the string shalt thou attach 
thy thumb to the bed rail, or to the 
most convenient tree or paling, to rouse 
thee betimes in the morning; further- 
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more, it shall tie on the sole of thy 
shoe, when the time shall come that 
that useful portion of foot clothing 
shall take upon itself to part from the 
upper leather. 

"Well?" inquired Jacob, seeing that 
Rostock made a pause. " Has it no 
other uses ?" 

"It hath one other use of great im- 
portance." 

« And what is that ?" 

"To hang thyself with, Jacob, when 
it shall come to the worst, and nothing 
else will avail thee." 

"A sorry end to a poor yard of 
string would that be. A tramp must 
have a happy life of it, according to 
your catalogue, Herr Rostock. Heaven 
help me from becoming such a tag to a 
short rope." 
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" Amen, Jacob ! and now keep step, 
lad, while I sing you the * Old Dessauer 
March,' to help us on our way." 

With such chat, and an occasional song 
from one or other of the foot-travellers, 
to which his companions gave a hearty 
chorus, they pressed on their road, and 
made daily great progress. So they 
passed through Spandau, Keritz, and 
Wiisterhausen ; making no stay at any 
of these towns, further than to take 
necessary refreshment and rest; and 
came by easy stages to Perleberg, the 
frontier town on the Prussian side, ad- 
joining the duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. ' 

It was a notable circumstance with re- 
gard to Rostock, that he endeavoured, on 
all occasions, to put up at the best inn in 
the village, or town, in which they stayed 
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for the night. As foot-travellers this was 
not always possible, for mine host of the 
Black Eagle, or the City of Berlin, as it 
might be, had, as a rule, no liking for 
tramps; his first impulse was to direct 
such visitors to the next tavern. But Ros- 
tock had an easy, self-confident way with 
him, which overcame much opposition. 
He had a manner of appealing to the weak 
side of those with whom he came in 
contact, either by winning words, or 
direct bullying, which usually gained him 
his object. Moreover, for foot-travellers, 
our three friends were decidedly a su- 
perior company. Thus, with few ex- 
ceptions, when the accommodation was 
miserably deficient in itself, they fared 
and lodged well upon the road, and set 
out each day upon their journey with 
gaiety and vigour. 
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/ 

"Eat well, and sleep well," said 
Rostock, "^.nd what can harm you? 
The best physio for the mind is that 
which helps and comforts the body. I 
seek the best out of motives of economy ; 
the best is the cheapest all the world 



over." 



With all this, Old Karl never per- 
mitted himself to indulge to excess in 
the pleasures of the table. " I love all 
the good things of this world," he would 
say, "but it does not follow that I should 
misuse them; He is either a glutton, or 
a ninny, who does not know when he has 
had enough." 

The first to rise in the morning, he 
would be out in the cold air, cleaning his 
"accoutrements," while his companions 
were still in bed. His inexhaustible cheer- 
fulness, and never failing good sense, helped 
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them to overcome much weariness, and 
assisted them in many difficulties. Always 
ready with his jest, or his song, he 
rendered the bright weather even more 
gay, and made the gloom less depressing. 
If the sun shone in the clear, spring air 
when they commenced their march in the 
morning, he would exclaim : 

** God never sends his children forth, 
but He sends fine weather with them." 

If the sky was overcast with stormy 
clouds, he would say with a gay laugh : 

" If there*s enough blue in the sky to 
make a man a waistcoat, it will not be 
long before you will find sufficient to cut 
out a whole suit.** 

As the travellers came into Perleberg 
on Saturday night, they resolved, by tacit 
agreement, to stay and rest in the town 
over the Sunday. They heard the morning 
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service in the old churoli ; the remainder 
of the day they spent quietly ; partly in 
the market-place with its stone statue, 
whose lineaments, if defaced by time, had 
gained in distinctness under the fitfiil 
light of tradition ; or among the pleasant 
paths, and in the shadows of the trees, 
fresh and beautiful in their early leaf, 
which bordered the town. The day pass- 
ed in peace and rest, and found them 
on the Monday morning ready, with re- 
newed vigour, to commence their journey. 

" Come !" cried Rostock, as they 
passed through, the High Street, "let 
us give them a taste of our accomplish- 
ments before we leave them; let them 
know we have some music in our pipes." 

And in his strong, rich voice, he led 
off with a well-known tramps* song, com- 
mencing : 
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** On foot am I both lithe and strong, 
And through the wide world tramp along. 
And he who wonld my comrade be. 
Must step oat well on road and lea, 
Or else he's not the one for me. 

Jnck-he, jaek-he, juck-he I** 

Christian and Jacob joined heartily in 
chorus. Many a face smiled at them 
from windows, and many a voice wished 
them ** Good speed 1" as they passed 

by. 



CHAPTER XV. 

NEWS OF OLD FBIBNDS. 

Thbt were soon clear of the small 
town, and came into the open country. 
The level nature of the landscape, and the 
sandy character of the soil, which did not 
permit of a luxurious vegetation, pre- 
sented few objects of interest. Jacob, 
absorbed in home recollections, in which 
were conjured up many a scene peopled 
with friends and acquaintances — among 
whom we may be sure Winnie played a 
conspicuous paiii — ^had outstripped his- 
companions on the road. So pre-occupied 
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was he, that he seemed unconscious of the 
distance which already separated them, 
and neither Christian nor Rostock made 
any attempt to recal him to himself. 
Indeed, Christian availed himself of the 
opportunity to seek for information from 
his companion upon a s,ubject which most 
nearly interested him. 

"You have lived long in Hamburg,'' 
he remarked, **and must know it well, 
Herr Rostock ?" 

It may be observed that although 
Old Karl had given him many invi- 
tations, so to speak, to adopt a 
style of language of the utmost fami- 
liarity, and had even addressed him 
in the second person singular. Chris- 
tian had steadily refused to follow 
this example. Whilst cordial and even 
aflTectionate in his manner towards 
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his eccentric companion, he preserved 
in their conversation the usual form 
of address. In fact their intercourse, al- 
though of the most frank character, was 
regulated by Christian, and quietly 
acquiesced in by Rostock, on terms of 
respectful consideration. 

" Know Hamburg !'* exclaimed Ros- 
tock, in answer to Christianas question, 
" there's not a street, or lane, that I don't 
know from end to end. I was bom 
there to begin with. From Stein Thor 
to Altona, from the Alster to the Vor- 
setzen, I know every inch of it.'* 

" I think I could once almost say as 
much," said Christian. " But I have not 
set foot in the town for more than three 
years, and know not what changes may 
have taken place. Is it much altered ?" 

" Scarce a stick, or stone, in the good 
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old town itself. Here and there an old 
hoase comes to the ground, and we build 
up a new one. We extend a little in 
the suburbs ; but on the water-side — my 
stars 1 'tis there we stretch ourselves at 
full length." 

" New quays — new harbours ?'* 

"Yes; there lies our money. Stuben 
Huck, and its neighbourhood, is not 
savoury; but money grows there like 
duckweed in a pond. But the new quays 
are further down stream towards Al- 
tona." 

" The Shaar Market will scarcely have 
suflfered any change since I left it, I 
suppose ?'* 

" Not the slightest. I could swear to 
^ every house in it for the last thirty years, 
at least, and know every pebble in its 
pavement/' 
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" I have trod it often and often," mused 
Christian. 

** Pots Himmel 1 and so have I. When 
I am at home, I pass through it every day 
of my Ufe on my way to the Vorsetzen. 
They know me on the Vorsetzen." 

" I should have a friend in the Shaar 
Market, if he be not dead, or passed into 
other lands : which is not likely." 

" Might I ask his name ?" 

" His name was Blitz." 

'' Anacharsis Blitz ?" 

"Yesl" laughed Christian. "He had 
a terrible name for a quiet man." 

" BUtz by name, short dip by nature. 
Yes, that's the man. He was alive, and 
in his own box when I left Hamburg." 

" I am glad of that. I think he will 
not have forgotteai me." 

"They say, * Birds of a feather flock 
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together/ but I have not found it bo. 
I find rather that, in this life, the 
pigeon and the kite, the dove and the 
hawk, keep company; at least, so long 
as it suits the convenience of Messrs. 
Hawk and Kite. Blitz, now, who is in his 
nature the very opposite of his name, 
has made up with a posse of wild En- 
glishmen, who lodge in his house ; ma- 
chinists they are, who have come to 
build steam-ships for the Elbe; as loose 
a set of harum-scarum fellows as ever 
lived. They turn his house inside out; 
but he seems to be well enough 
pleased." 

" Poor soul ! we used to call him 
* Anarchy Blitz.' I suppose his wife is 
aUve?" 

" Dead— ^ead, good woman ! Died out 
of pure vexation, because she could not 
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fall out with her husband. Blitz never 
raised his voice, or his finger, in oppo- 
sition to her, and that killed her. To 
be sure, she used to quarrel with her 
neighbours all round; but there was 
little consolation in that, when the one 
being with whom she had a positive 
right to dispute, could never be brought 
to say an angry word; although she 
would add to the sharpness of her 
tongue, an occasional cufi*, or the 
forcible abduction of a lock of his 
hair/* 

" Not exactly a love lock ! but I should 
not be surprised to hear that he grieved 
at her loss.*' 

" Quite inconsolable ! Wears perpetual 
mourning; cites her as an example of 
womanly fortitude and patience under 
Buffering. He would canonise her, if he 
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could, as a saintly epitome of gentleness 
and self-control/' 

" Who keeps house for him, then ?" 

" An old virago, who mumbles and rails 
alternately from morning to night. Be- 
tween this old damsel, his servant, and 
the Englishmen his lodgers, poor Blitz 
is in foul weather all day ; and all night 
too, for that matter.'* 

Christian uttered some words of com- 
miseration, and continued silent for a 
time, as the two travellers strode for- 
ward in their regular, well-measured 
pace. 

Jacob, still pre-occupied with his own 
thoughts, marched on at some distance 
a-head. 

"Like to Unlike, that's my notion," 
resumed Rostock. " It's ihe very princi- 
ple of human nature to seek that which 
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is different to itself. The best friend, 
now, little Blitz has, no more resembles 
him, than a pine nut does a hazel stem. 
Bhtz is as round as a pea, and as plump 
as a baby — so much for his easy temper 
— ^while his friend Urlacher — '* 

" Urlacher !" exclaimed Christian. 

"Yes, Urlacher,'' continued Rostock, 
scarcely noticing the interruption, **is as 
spare, hard, and stiff as a ramrod. So 
much for his temper." 

" Do you mean Herr Moritz Urlacher, 
also of the Shaar Market ?" inquired Chris- 
tian, with evident interest. 

" There is but one Urlacher that I 
know of, and I think his name is Mo- 
ritz; a tall, gaunt man, with stiff, dark 
grey haii*, and a fiery eye." 

"Yes?" 

"He also used to live in the Shaar 
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Market; but he moved last Flitting Day 
to the Deich Strasse, and is now my 
next door neighbour." 

"Left the old house!*' said Christian, 
to himself, rather than to his companion. 

"It must be the same. He is a 
sharp, severe man in outward look and 
manner, but I doubt if his harshness is 
more than skin deep." 

" Does he not limp slightly on the 
right foot ?" 

" He does, and carries a stick. There 
is a deep scar on his forehead." 

Christian started, and a look, almost of 
terror, overshadowed his face for an instant. 

" Over the left eyebrow ?" he de- 
manded, almost in a whisper. 

"Just so; it must have been from a 
deep, sharp wound, and the scar is a 
thing of a life-time." 
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Christian sighed, and his head drooped 
for an instant. Then he raised himself, 
and spoke in a slow, measured manner, 
as if communing with himself. 

" Yes. I know it well. It is he, in- 
deed I It was a deep, sharp wound, and 
the scar is a thing of a life-time. Does 
he live alone ?" 

** No ; his daughter is with him." 

" He has no daughter — no child." 

" That may be. I peer into no man's 
family secrets ; but when he moved into 
the Deich Strasse, he brought with him 
an old woman servant, and a young girl, 
a woman indeed, whom all men regard 
as his daughter." 

" She living with him I It must be 
Amalie 1" muttered Christian. 

" That is her name. Whether she 
be his daughter or not, she is the comfort 

s 2 
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of the good man's house, and the darling 
of his heart." 

" Is she not very beautiful ?" 

" As beautiful as the day, and as good 
as she is beautiful. We thought it part 
of the man's own hardness that he 
should bring such a delicate flower down 
among the pitch and slime of the Deich, 
and we all pitied her. But, Himmel I she 
is one who asks pity of no man, and 
wins love from everybody. ^ Although 
as stately as a duchess, she is as gentle, 
and tender — ay, and at times as gay, as 
a bird. It is of her own free will — her 
determination in fact — that she lives with 
Herr Urlacher. We all regard him as 
her adopted father, and she never ad- 
dresses him by any other name. For 
his part, I know lie would gladly lodge 
his darling in some snug, sunshiny nest 
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in the suburbs, but she will not hear of 
it. It is her place, she says, to be by 
his side. By my faith ! she seems to 
thrive upon the unsavoury air and damp 
mists of the Deich." 

** Dear, good, beautiful Amalie !" ex- 
claimed Christian, in a fervent voice, and 
without the least restraint; while there 
glistened tears of pleasure in his eyes. 

Rostock halted in wonder at the tone 
and manner of the exclamation, and 
looked with earnest curiosity at his 
young companion. At this moment, they 
saw that they were within a few paces 
of Jacob, who stood resting on his stick, 
waiting for them to come up. Nothing 
more was said at that time; but the 
subject of their conversation was revived 
more than once on future occasions. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

BOTZEN, THE TEAMP. 

Hitherto the weather had befriended 
our travellers on their march. It had 
been cold and windy in the day time, 
with sometimes a slight frost at night; 
but it had been dry and invigorating, 
with occasional bursts of warm sunshine. 
Now, however, there came a change; 
a sharp sleet came driving with the 
wind, filling every corner with its icy 
moisture, blinding their eyes, and drench- 
ing them to the skin. On the second 
day of this weather, Rostock counselled 
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a bivouac, as he called it, at the first 
public-house, and his advice was not 
unwillingly carried out. They found 
rest, and a warm place by the side of 
the huge clumsy oven, covered with its 
white Dutch tiles. There they listened 
to the incessant pattering of the rain, 
and peered occasionally at the long, 
slanting shower through the dingy win- 
dow panes. Rostock never grew tired 
of smoking, but this was a pastime of 
which his younger friends soon wearied ; 
and there was absolutely nothing at 
the rude inn, at which they had taken 
up their quarters, which could serve as 
a means of in-door recreation. 

Jacob, with his easy disposition, 
acquiesed readily enough is this break 
in their progress, but Christian winced 
and fretted under the delay. A notable 
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change had come over him since his 
conversation with Rostock two days be- 
fore. Until then, he had pursued his 
way in a steady, methodical fashion; had 
evidently enjoyed whatever pleasures their 
manner of travelling aflforded ; had met 
the discomforts of road and wayside inn 
with patience and even gaiety. He had 
sung his song with the rest ; had beguiled 
the way in pleasant converse with Ros- 
tock; had had his jest, or affectionate 
word of comfort for Jacob, at every 
incident of the road. But since those 
few words which had told him of the 
position of affairs in Hamburg, he had 
grown severely thoughtful, silent, and 
irritable at every check which intervened 
between them and the end of their 
journey. 

While Rostock sat by the oven and 
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smoked his pipe in silence — a most 
unusual occurrence; while Jacob busied 
himself in re-arranging the contents of 
his knapsack, Christian leaned by the 
window frame, and looked at the 
cheerless prospect of pelting rain and 
dull road, or walked rapidly from side 
to side of the room, in undisguised im- 
patience. Suddenly the window was 
darkened, for an instant, by a passing 
figure. Rostock sprang to his feet, and 
exclaimed : 

" Halloa ! there's the brewer ?" 

" What brewer ?" demanded Chris- 
tian. 

" Our old friend of Breitenbach's, who 
vanished without paying his score/* 

The next moment unmistakable tokens 
of a dispute were heard outside. It soon 
became evident that the new guest, who- 
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ever he might be, was not a welcome one ; 
that it was only a question whether he 
should be turned away from the door or 
lodged, as a compromise, in the barn. 
Rostock, who was never happy out of a 
quarrel, if the scene of it only lay within 
a convenient distance, made his way 
at once to the outer door. Christian 
and Jacob followed. 

" Let me come in and dry my clothes. 
I shall report to the police if you don't," 
half whined, half bullied a voice, which, 
although they had heard it only once 
before, they all readily recognised. 

" Thou dog I dost thou talk to me in 
that way? Another word, and I will 
have thee locked up," replied the irate 
landlord; by his dress and manner, as 
much farmer as innkeeper. And he held 
the door ready to close it upon the 
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unwelcome traveller. Certainly the latter 
presented a deplorable figure. Thoroughly 
drenched by the rain, his clothes clung 
to him Hke his skin ; his tall, lank figure, 
usually stooping, was now completely 
drawn together by the joint cold and 
wet. Altogether, he presented an object 
more entitled to pity than anger. If 
Rostock ever intended to visit the 
forlorn creature before him with his 
wrath, which is doubtful, he repented 
suddenly of his intention. His voice 
softened as he hailed him. 

"Now then, Frederick Botzen, what 
plight is this thou'rt in ?" 

All the desperate courage of the 
storm-beaten tramp, which had stirred 
him to affront even a landlord, disap- 
peared at the sound of his own name, 
pronounced by one whom, even in his 
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hazy condition of pain and trouble, he 
at once recognized. Whether it was rain, 
which, in dirty drops faUing through 
his cap, streamed down his cheeks; or 
whether they were veritable tears forced 
from his eyes by the extremity of his 
anguish, it was impossible to decide; 
but the tone of his voice, as he appealed 
to Rostock, upon being addressed by his 
own name, spoke rather for the latter 
supposition. 

" Oh, master !" he exclaimed, ** don't 
let them turn me out upon the road 
again! I've walked three good German 
miles since breakfast, and have not since 
tasted food or drink. Look at me. I'm 
sopped to the bones." 

This was true; he was so wet, that 
already a little pool of excessively dirty 
water had collected about his feet, 
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where he stood, from the dripping of his 
garments. 

" That's just it," replied the landlord, 
in the tone of an injured man. " I 
might as well let in a water-spout." 
• "I'll tell thee what it is, Botzen," 
said Rostock, in an authoritative tone, 
** we'll let thee in upon certain condi- 
tions. Thou must to the barn to begin 
with, and wring thyself out a bit. Per- 
haps in that sack of thine may be some 
stray strips of dry clothing which will 
hold together till to-morrow. In the 
meantime, between a dry wring and the 
oven, we may make thee fit for decent 
company. Will that do, landlord?" 

"Who's to pay his score?" snarled 
mine host. 

Rostock looked hard at the brewer, 
who, with a rueful- face, plunged his 
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hand into his breast pocket. He drew 
forth a soiled leathern purse, and pro- 
ceeded to exhibit a few silver groschen, 
together with some copper money. 

" I can pay for my bed and beer," 
he whined. 

"Thou'lt get no bed in my house," 
growled the landlord; "but I can give 
thee some clean straw." 

The tramp shuffled through the pas- 
sage, in the direction indicated by a 
motion of the landlord's hand, towards 
a barn in the back yard. After a short 
time, having changed some of his clothes, 
Bostock interposing in his favour, he 
was admitted into the parlour. He was 
soon crouching by the side of the oven, 
his knees drawn up to his chin, and 
his enormous, bony hands spread out 
towards the warmth. 
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** Whence oam'st thou since morning ?" 
questioned Rostock, who had resumed 
his pipe, and sat by the table with a 
newly replenished mug of beer, 

" From Ludwigslust, master." 

" How didst thou find them there ?" 

"Who? the police?" 

" The poKce and the publicans ?" 

" Oh ! the pubhcans are pretty well 
when you can pay for your bed and 
your beer — ^if you're not too wet." 

" And thou wast too wet ?" 

" Outside I was," with a wistful glance 
at the beer. Rostock handed it to him 
at once; it is more than probable he 
had especially provided it for the pur- 
posiB. 

" They drove me right through Rede- 
vin," continued the tramp, drawing his 
coat-cuff across his mouth, but still 
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nursing the beer mug in his lap. "I 
suppose I might have gone right on to 
Bellahn, if I hadn't fallen in with you, 
master." 

"Andthepohce?" 

" Oh ! the police are all right, if you've 
only got your book in order; and mine 
is. We're not at the frontier now, you 
know ; at Perleberg, for example." 

**What do they do to thee at the 
frontier ?" 

"Make you show your money; five 
dollars at the least; a change of clean 
Unen, and your clothes in good order." 

" Which was not convenient ?" 

" Not quite." 

Another dip into the beer mug, and 
the vessel was deposited again snugly 
in his lap. 

" I hadn't got change, you see, master, 
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for a fifty dollar bank note that was in 
my waist strapping; besides, it might 
have made them wild to see so much 
money." 

" What didst thou do, then ?" 

" Why, you see, master — I don't mind 
telling you, on account of the beer — you 
see, there were three of us, and only 
eight dollars, in cash, among the lot. 
It was close fitting; for we had to go 
in one at a time, and show the whole." 

*^ And you did it?" 

"Of course." 

" And the last man didn't stick to the 
whole booty ?" 

" Oh, master I" exclaimed the brewer, 
with a virtuous shrug of the shoulder, and 
a toss off of the last dregs of the beer: 
"we wouldn't do such a thing, among 
ourselves," 
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**But what about the change of clean 
linen, and your clothes?" demanded 
Christian. " We were subjected to no 
such research." 

"No, not you; of course not. The 
police never search such as you. They 
don't want to find out your clothes. 
But you see," with solemnity, " my things 
weren't come home from the wash, and 
among the three of us there wasn't much 
more than a whole suit; that was all 
in one knapsack, and belonged to a 
soft young fellow just started from 
home." 

"You didn't each of you borrow his 
knapsack ?" Jacob here broke in. 

" That's the very thing we did, though. 
I put in a bran new waistcoat, just to 
make a change ; this waistcoat," tapping 
his chest with much pride, which dis- 
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played a green lawn sprinkled with red 
flowers. " My comrade, when it came to 
his turn, put in a neck-tye or two, and 
a shirt of his own. As for him who 
owned it, I lent him a new pair of 
braces that put quite a polish on his lot." 

" And what did the police say ?" 

** The police said : * Why all your 
knapsacks are of one pattern!' *Yes,' 
said I, * we bought 'em all at the same 
shop.' " 

"And if they had found you out?" 
enquired Jacob, with some anxiety. 

"Out with him! That's the word! 
Over the frontier !" 

" What, back again ?" 

" Yes, back again over the black and 
white lines, to be dealt with by the 
magistrate of Perleberg; and never let 
stop till you get home again." 

T 2 
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« Terrible 1'* 

" Oh 1 it ain't so terrible as it looks. 
I've never been sent back, because I've 
always managed to come round the 
police, and keep a clean book. Some 
weak-minded people take it to heart, 
but it is of no use. They can't eat 
you, after all; and they can't let 
you starve. You're always sure of 
your bed, and your food at your her- 
berge." 

" But do they never punish you ?" 

"You get a cuff here, and a lock-up 
there ; you get sworn at by the soldiers, 
perhaps ; and you're sure to be preached 
at by the magistrate, which is worse. 
But after a bit, you find yourself jogging 
along the road your own way; enough 
to eat in your bread-bag, and a few 
groschen rattling in your pocket, that 
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some kind creature of a woman has 
slipped into your hand." 

" We left you at Leipsic, the last time 
we saw you," remarked Jacob, who took 
a great interest in the tramping brewer. 
" What have you done since ?" 

" Nothing." 

^* No work?" 

"Not anything; at least nothing but 
scratching, and begging, and fetching 
the viaticum.^^ 

" The trade-gift you mean ?" 

" Yes ; much or little as it may be ?" 

" Then how do you live ?" 

" Don't know exactly ; never do know, 
till the day's out. Sometimes you meet 
with a good fellow who gives you a piece 
of bread, and a drink ; or a good woman, 
who is thinking of her son upon his 
travels, and gives you a meal and a 
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grosclien out of old recollection like. No 
fear of starving on the road; but the 
money is hard to get." 

" But is not all this forbidden ?" 
" Of course it is. But you see I always 
keep my book in order; and am always 
civil to the poHce, and the landlords — 
the home-fathers ; except when I set one 
against the other. If the police say : 
' Whither goest thou ?' * To Hamburg, 
gentlemen/ I reply. * By what road ?' 
' By way of Boitzenburg and Escherburg.' 

* See that thou keep'st the route ; and 
we give thee three days to do it in.' 

* A thousand thanks, gentlemen. I am 
your most humble, obedient, unworthy 
servant.' Then, you see, perhaps I fall 
ill at Escherburg ; when I take care that 
my wander-book goes to . the police. 
Perhaps I'm taken with shivering fits 
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from want of rest and proper food, you 
know." 

" You mean that you pretend to be 
ill ?" enquired Jacob, indignantly. 

" Oh, no I Of course not !" replied the 
tramp, with a solemn stare. * " But 
what I was going to say Vas this : in 
case that I am taken ill at Escherburg, 
I get the good man, or the good woman, 
where I am seized, to take my book 
to the police; he tells my story, and 
gets it notified, and so I get time to 
turn myself round. And when I tramp 
into Boitzenburg a week after date, the 
pohce havn't got a word to say ; but 
pass me on quite civilly to the next 
town." 

** But do you never work ?" 

"Work? ah — work!" in an abstracted 
sort of way. " I believe you. When I 
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work, I do work. But let me give you 
a word of advice, young man," in a con- 
fidential and patronizing voice, with one 
finger raised in the air, as he turned 
with the utmost gravity towards Jacob. 
*' This scratching and begging, as I call 
it — just by way of calling it something — 
is all very well in a general way. It has 
its pleasant points, and if you play your 
cards well with the police, you don't get 
bad marks in your book through it. 
But take my advice, and don't you have 
anything to do with pohtics. Don't you 
go joining any union, or be a member 
of this or that association or bond, for 
putting anything straight, and making 
anybody happier than he is. Don't you 
talk about tyranny, or liberty, or bosh of 
that sort; unless you're talking of fo- 
reigners, and not much of it then. Take 
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my word for it, the police will forgive you 
any amount of larking, or scratching and 
begging ; but not a wink of your eye, or 
a shake of your elbow, much less a 
wag of your tongue, against my Lord 
Staatsrath, or my Lady Grafinn. Politics 
are poison." 

Although repulsive in appearance, and 
certainly not attractive in manners, 
there was something in the sordid vaga- 
bondizing of this man that fascinated 
Jacob, To him it was so entirely unusual 
and strange to fall into the company of 
one, who, as far as it was possible, seemed 
to make idleness a system, and begging, 
in one form or other, a trade; that he 
regarded him, first in won^r, then with 
an insatiable curiosity. He was a solemn 
man, too, a peculiarity which seemed in 
contradiction to the traditional character 
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of the tramp. He sang no songs, and 
although there was occasionally a quaint 
humour in much that he said, he was 
neither sprightly nor communicative. He 
seemed absorbed in the one great task of 
living on the road without work; upon 
the charity or forbearance of other people. 
And a very uncomfortable task it appear- 
ed to be. 

As the day drew on to a close, the 
storm of rain abated, and a brisk wind 
came on to blow, which made the case- 
ments of the old farm-house rattle. 
Other foot-travellers dropped in, who 
had taken advantage of the lull to gain a 
stage on their road. These men being 
comparatively dry, were allowed to enter 
the parlour — a low, bare room, with a 
sanded floor — and were served with beer 
and bread and cheese. That is to say, 
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these luxuries were the utmost the re- 
sources of the establishment aflForded. 
Some one or two partook of no refresh- 
ment whatever, but waited, in moody 
silence, or slowly puffing at their pipes, 
the welcome hour when the landlord 
should assign them to their litter of 
straw. 

At eight o'clock, this worthy came in 
with a lantern. With a coarse, abrupt 
word or two, he called upon the guests to 
put out their pipes, and follow him to the 
barn. This order was obeyed with an 
alacrity which showed either great sub- 
mission, or excessive fatigue. Perhaps it 
was not altogether surprising; all were 
weary of the day; some of them had 
walked and sat in their wet clothes for 
many hours, and looked forward to the 
removal of, at least, some portion of their 
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garments — notably their boots — and a dry- 
couch, even among clean straw, as com- 
parative luxury. 

** Good night I sleep well 1" echoed 
from side to side as they passed out of 
the room towards the bam, leaving Ros- 
tock, Christian, and Jacob alone by 
themselves. By most unexpected good 
fortune, the three travellers had been able 
to secure real beds for the night, and in 
obedience to the early hours of their host, 
were soon snugly dreaming therein. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



cheistian's stoey. 



The morrow broke clear, warm, and 
sunny.. It was a burst of summer, amid 
the chill mists and fickle showers of the 
spring. The air had all the clearness and 
crispness of the early time of the year, 
with the warmth and softness of mid- 
summer ; a splendid foretaste of the time 
to come, the more welcome from its rare 
beauty and sudden development. Its 
influence upon the foot - travellers, 
whether in bed, or in barn, was magi- 
cal. Rostock was in the middle of 
the floor with a bound, the instant he 
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opened his eyes, and beheld the sun 
streaming in at the uncurtained window. 
His two companions were not long in 
following his example. The bam rang 
with noises; coarse efltorts at ineffectual 
song, whistling and shouting; the un- 
conscious response, however unmusical, 
to the glad call of the morning breeze 
and sunshine. Some one or two of the 
tramps were soon upon the road, without 
breakfast, intent upon making all the pro- 
gress possible in the freshness of the 
day, and of earning that meal before 
they tasted it. Others, having carefully 
brushed clothes and boots, were soon in 
the hearty enjoyment of steaming bowls 
of boiled milk, and dry bread; while the 
odorous fumes of the coffee, as ordei'ed by 
Rostock for his party only, scented the air. 
To their early meal, which, although 
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more pretentious than that of the rest of 
the travellers, was of the simplest cha- 
racter; bread and butter and coffee 
merely; there came an uninvited guest. 
The brewer Botzen, who had given 
himself a superficial rub and a smear, 
first thrust his head into the room, and 
sniffed audibly at the aroma of the coffee ; 
then slowly drew his body after him, and 
with a slouching, sliding sort of 'motion 
reached one end of the form at the break- 
fast table. 

" Ah I" he said with a scarcely audible 
sigh, " I thought you'd got coffee for 
breakfast. I haven't tasted coffee I 
don't know when." 

He turned half towards them, and 
slowly rubbed one hand over the other; 
stroked his leg, .tickled his ear, and 
scratched his head by turns. 
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"Here, you sneak!" exclaimed Eos- 
tock, half inclined to be angry, '* why 
don't you be honest, and ask plumply 
for your breakfast, at once. Take this 
bread and butter, and turn yourself to 
the table ; you shall have a basin of coffee 
for a treat." 

Botzen needed no second invitation, 
but with a grim chuckle fell upon the 
meal like a wolf. 

Half an hour after, and the tavern- 
farm was deserted by all its late occupants. 
Some of them were already on the road 
to Berlin; the remainder, four in num- 
ber, including the brewer, of those who 
had arrived after our three friends, now 
gathered round Rostock, as the common 
centre of attraction, and made but one 
company. Rostock was perfectly at 
home; put them through their facings 
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as if they were so many soldiers ; parad- 
ed them; made them a short address, 
and then, as captain of a company, led 
the march towards Boitzenbnrg, their 
next station. Their strong, well-tuned 
voices, chiming in chorus under the 
direction of their captain, brought many 
a cottager to his door, as they stepped 
gaily past, and set the dogs howling and 
barking at their heels. 

From this noisy crowd, Christian 
gradually drew away in advance, as 
they proceeded on their march, until he 
found himself walking quite alone. The 
restless activity of his thoughts had 
urged him forward, until he had fer out- 
stripped his companions. They, per- 
ceiving his silence and abstraction, and 
being moreover agreeably occupied with 
their own singing and gossip, had 
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made do attempt to keep up with, or 
to overtake him. 

His thoughts so completely engrossed 
him, that he saw little or nothing of the 
scenery around him, and his eager foot 
kept pace with his rapid and tumultuous 
reflections. His Hps even moved with 
the words which trembled, half-uttered 
on his tongue. His thoughts, shaped into 
speech, would have taken some such form 
as this ; disjointed, yet coherent ; wander- 
ing back far into the past, yet eagerly 
anticipating the future : 

"Let me reflect. Now that the goal 
hes almost within sight, let me try to 
gather up my scattered thoughts, and 
to concentrate them upon the purpose 
I have held up before me so long. I 
stand upon the threshold of the realization 
of many cherished hopes — ^no, not many, 
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one fond hope, in which all other hopes 
are centred — and tremble to think of 
the slight chance by which all may be 
overthrown. So much hangs upon so 
little, that I totter upon the narrow 
space on which I stand. Is she true 
to me? Does Amalie still love me? 
All centre^ itself in that one question. 
True — true 1 What mad dream does 
my vanity strive to shape into reality ! 
I cannot claim her constancy. She owes 
no plighted troth to me. We were too 
young to know our own hearts then ; and 
all that I have hoped for as a man, 
may have no safer basis than the im- 
pulsive aflfection of a child. 

" Three years is a long gap in a young 
life; for three years Amalie has been 
but a vision to me. A day vision — a 
night dream. What have I been to her ? 

u 2 
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Perhaps a memory — ^perhaps oblivion — 
nothing ! I left nothing behind me but 
a recollection — ^have never sought to re- 
vive or to deepen it. Such was my 
pledge, and I have kept my word. 
Self-pledged — self-redeemed — self-vindi- 
cated. I come back with no claim, 
no right to demand; nothing but 
the recollection of a love which may 
be lost. Thus all is nothing unless love 
be there ; if love be there then is all 
there, and my life's purpose is saved. 

" She lives with him now — his daughter. 
His daughter, guardian, and comforter. 
She whom I left a lovely village girl, 
my playmate from a child, is now a 
staid woman, with duties to ftilfil, res- 
ponsibilities to bear. Duties too heavy 
for her years, but, I know, not too 
onerous for her firm will, and deep love. 
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She will be a true daughter to him ; 
she who hath no other father, no mother, 
neither kith nor kin ; no loved playmate 
of youth but me, her foster-brother. 
And he will be a father to her. A true, 
just, nay, tender father to her; harsh 
and unyielding as he may be to others. 
I left her at Wandsbeck, already his 
adopted daughter, in so far that in the 
absence of relatives — orphaned and help- 
less — ^he stood by her in the place of all 
others. This he did because her father — 
his poor journeyman — ^was smitten by a 
falling beam while in his service, and 
died under the blow. 

" They say it was the only time that 
Urlacher ever gave way to terror, or 
grief; that he blamed himself for the 
neglect of some precaution, which if 
adopted might have saved life ; that. 
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standing by when the terrible chance 
befell, he tottered to the ground with 
a cry of pain, and wept hke a child. 
So hard a man as he ! So hard, so rash, 
so terrible in anger. Heaven knows, 
I love him, in spite of all that has past 
between us. Would that he loved me ! 
Would that he could look upon me as a 
son ! But he raised his hand against me 
once, and in my pride and strength, I 
struck him down. 

" Oh, master, master 1 if you did but 
know my heart! If you did but know 
how it has bled over that one unhappy 
blow ! How I have prayed that the 
wound might heal, and never show a 
scar ! How one word from you of kindness, 
of regret; one grasp of the outstretched 
hand, would bring me on my knees before 
you, as humble, as dutiful, as obedient 
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as a child ! But you are harsh and stern, 
and I am young and proud. A miser- 
able gulf yawns between us; a gulf of 
false pride and distrust, where there should 
be nothing but respect and confidence. 

" And you are to Amalie as a father ! 
You, whom I would stiU call master, 
and whom she, I know, in the trustful- 
ness and gratitude of her heart, regards 
with confidence and love. One angry 
word — one hasty stroke ! She whom I 
love is the cherished idol of him who bears 
upon his forehead a brutal scar fi:om my 
hand! It has never healed, and passed away. 
It stands there, an indelible mark ; visible 
to all men, though all do not know the 
cause. Rostock knows the man by this 
scar; but only thou, dear old master, 
and Amalie, and I, can tell its story. 
Jiet me recal it. How often has the scene 
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re-passed before my eyes; how often 
have Ire-acted its every tone and gesture ! 
"The old house in the Shaar Market 
was never so gay as when Amalie came 
to visit it from Wandsbeck. She seemed 
to bring the country with her ; so fresh 
and beautiful in herself, and crowned, as 
it were, with flowers. It was not often 
she came; not perhaps more than three 
or four times in the year ; and every time 
she was lovelier than before. Then she 
brought bouquets of flowers for us all ; for 
me Uttle messages from old playmates, 
and delightful gossip about dear, bright 
Wandsbeck, and its old ways, and nooks, 
and people. She would come into the 
workshop ; Amalie was never proud ; she 
always seemed to remember, tender girl 
as she was, that she was the poor work- 
man's daughter, although everybody 
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knew, as well as she did, that she. was 
the master Urlacher's adopted child. 

"We had not seen her for many 
months, and when she came that day, 
she had grown tall, and womanly, yet 
was as frank and girlish in her ways 
as when we had last seen her. To me 
she had never seemed so beautiful. Had 
I never loved her before — ^and Heaven 
knows, I had 1 — I should have loved her 
from that moment. She flitted about the 
house like a fairy, taking captive every- 
body's heart. She had a special message 
for me, from Hans Knabel, who wished 
to come to Hamburg. She had brought 
me a branch from our old hawthorn 
bush, full of blossom, the sight of which 
almost brought tears of joy into my 
eyes. 

" She came into the shop to me ; 
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stood, by my side, and laughed and 
chatted, while I worked manfully on to 
show her how steady and industrious I 
was. But I had never felt before as I 
felt that day. I could have poured out 
my Ufe's blood for her. I was so over- 
powered and confused that I could not 
talk to her as in the old days. I bent 
over my work with the blood burning 
about my eyes, only looking up now and 
then to be assured that it was not all 
a dream. I had something on my heart 
to say, but scarcely knew, or dared to 
think, what it was. 

"At length she turned to leave me, 
and said, as she held out her pretty 
hand : * I shall not say good-bye yet, 
Christian; I am going to stay till to- 
morrow.' Then I found my tongue, 
though what I said I never knew. The 
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words rushed straiglit from my heart, 
full of force, ftiU of fire, full of love. 
I only remember how her little hand 
trembled in my own as I kissed it ; how 
her bright face, with her surprised ghs- 
tening eyes, grew flushed, and more 
beautiful than ever. And I remember 
that she did not draw herself away. 
Then a rough hand thrust me back 
against the wall, and the stern, whit- 
ened face of my master, Urlacher, scowled 
between us. He was ever a harsh man, 
and had no pity in his sternness for the 
young. 

* Insolence 1' he cried. * What .does this 
mean. Christian ?' 

" I said not a word then, but gave him 
look for look. I respected, but I did 
not fear him. I saw the tears stand-' 
ing in AmaUe's eyes, as she turned 
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with one last look at me, and left the 
place. 

*What does this mean?' he again de- 
manded. 

* It means, Herr,* I replied, * that I am 
now a man, and dare act for myself.' 

*A man!' was his fierce exclamation. 

* My beggarly apprentice, rather — ^hound !' 

He raised his hard, right hand, and 
smote me on the cheek, with the words : 

* So much for your manhood I! 

"I dashed at him with my clenched 
hands, but he met me half way, and 
hurled me back again against the wall. 
In my mad rage, I seized a heavy staff 
of oak which lay upon the bench, and 
striking with it at his face, I felled him 
to the ground. I felt the blood spirt 
upon me, and saw the ghastly weal swell 
up purple and red upon his forehead. 
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Then a piercing cry, sudden and agonised, 
thrilled through my frame, and Amalie 
fell, sobbing at my feet, between us. Not 
all the horror of that moment could quell 
the fury of my passion ; I stood unyield- 
ing, the terrible weapon in my hand, still 
ready for the conflict, and reckless of its 
consequences. 

"But Urlacher lay stunned from the 
blow he had received, and as he made 
no attempt to rise, I saw that fiirther 
defence was unnecessary. Throwing the 
staff aside, I raised Amalie from the 
ground, and tried to comfort her. Poor 
girl ! she was as brave as she was gentle, 
and [when her first terror was past, she 
ran to Urlacher' s side, and raised his 
head from the ground. 

^ Oh, Christian I' she cried, * if you 
have killed him 1' 
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" i shall never forget that. Her words 
pierced my heart. I fetched water, and 
knelt beside him. . I bathed his forehead ; 
I wiped the blood from his face ; I called 
to him to forgive me. Oh ! what rapture 
I felt when at length he opened his eyes, 
and looked around him with a passionless 
gaze. It was life; I felt that; and the 
unutterable horror of the thought that 
I had slain him, which for a moment 
had overwhelmed me, passed away. 

"I raised him tenderly in my arms, 
and placed him in a chair. There was 
no anger in his looks, but he turned 
away from me, and stretched out his 
hands to Amalie. There was brandy 
in his own room, I knew, and I ran Uke 
the wind and brought it down. He did 
not take it from my hand; he did not 
refuse, and there was still the same 
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passionless gleam in his eyes, but he still 
turned towards Amalie. 

* Who knows of this ?' were his first 
words. 

* No one, dear father,' repUed Amalie 
innocently, * but Christian and me.' 

'That's well!' he ejaculated, with a 
sigh of rehef, as he glanced towards me 
for an instant, then turned his head 
away, and staggered to his feet. ' I will 
to my room,' he said. 

" He gave his hand to Amalie, and 
1 stepped forward, and offered him 
my arm on the other side. But if 
he saw me, he took no heed of me. 
He went slowly out of the room 
up the stairs, holding Amahe by 
one hand; and so passed out of my 
sight. 

" Oh, master ! one word— one look — 
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would have brought me at your feet! 
My heart was full of sorrow and con- 
trition ; there needed but a sign from 
you to lead me in humbleness and 
obedience whither-so-ever you would. 
But you spoke no word; you made no 
sign; you passed out of my sight cold 
and unyielding, and left me to heal the 
bitterness of my repentance with my 
pride." 
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